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Serving his second four-year term as Governor of Maryland, where he has reorganized the machinery 

of the state government, raised the level of government service, and reduced the taxes, a practitioner 

of efficient state government and the chief opponent of Federal encroachments upon the rights of 
the states. He has served longer than any other Governor of Maryland. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE COOLIDGE ADMINISTRATION 
has sponsored much excellent legislation 
and it is therefore all the more regrettable 
that it has apparently given its support to 
a measure that will accomplish the destruc- 
tion of the new immigration law. This is 
the so-called Wadsworth-Perlman bill. 
Proper emphasis should be laid on the fact 
that this bill has been introduced by a 
Senator and a Congressman who come 
from the State of New York. This state 
and this city contain an extremely large 
immigrant population from southeastern 
and Mediterranean Europe. Nor is it an 
irrelevant fact that Senator Wadsworth 
comes up for reélection in the fall. That 
the support of the alien peoples in whose 
interests his bill is drawn will be useful at 
that time is apparent. 

Students of the immigration situation 
estimate that there are six or seven million 
aliens now in this country who could bring 
in “relatives” under the Wadsworth- 
Perlman bill. If itshould pass, not far 
from 1,000,000 non-quota immigrants 
would enter during the first year. In 
other words, this bill means the end of the 
recent attempt to restrict immigration. 
Nor is there the slightest doubt that this 
is its real purpose. 

The plea made on the grounds of hu- 
manity is a mistaken one. The phrase 
generally used is that the purpose is to 
“humanize the immigration law.” The 


fact is that the immigration law as it 
stands is entirely “human.” In its 
present form it provides for the admission 
of relatives in both the quota and non- 
quota classes. Any American citizen, 
however recently acquired his citizenship, 
can at the present time bring in his wife 
and his minor unmarried children up to 
eighteen years of age, irrespective of all 
“quotas.”’ Moreover, within the quota 
basis, preference is given up to 50 per 
cent. of those admitted to the wives, hus- 
bands, mothers, fathers, and minor chil- 
dren of American citizens. These two 
provisions take in practically every case 
in which the element of “humanity” en- 
ters. If the provisions relating to “rel- 
atives” are to be further extended, they 
might be given additional preference 
within the quota. Such an extension is 
undesirable and to a considerable degree 
would defeat the purpose of the immigra- 
tion law. It would be much better, how- 
ever, to devote 100 per cent. of the quota 
admissions to “relatives” than to permit 
them to come in the wholesale fashion 
which would be legal under the proposed 
Wadsworth-Perlman bill. The success of 
the Wadsworth-Perlman plan would be a 
great national humiliation, for it would 
show that the persistent selfishness of a 
small alien minority had succeeded in 
thwarting the otherwise unanimous na- 
tional will. 

















CLARENCE DILLON 


The president of the financial firm of Dillon, Read & Company of New York, whose business reorganiza- 
tions have become the talk of Wall Street. His biggest deal was the purchase of the Dodge Motor Com- 
pany and recently he has been working on a great German steel combine. 
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DAVID WARK GRIFFITH 


In a poll of motion picture advertisers to select the twelve men who had made the most important con- 
tribution to the advancement of the art of the film, Mr. Griffith was the only director honored with 
membership in this “Hall of Fame.” His most noted film was “The Birth of a Nation.” 
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THE WORLD COURT AND ITS MEETING PLACE AT THE HAGUE 


The United States was the forty-eighth government to adhere to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which has eleven regular or titular judges and four leputy judges. The members of the court 
shown in their meeting room in the Carnegie Peace Palace are, seated left to right, Frederick Valdemar 
Nikolai Beichmann (Deputy Judge), of Norway; Yorozu Odo, of Japan; Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente y 
Sirven, of Cuba; Didrik Galtrup Ejedde Nyholm, of Denmark; Charles André Weiss (Vice-President 
of the Court), of France; Bernard C. J. Loder, of the Netherlands; Viscount Finlay, of Great Britain; 
John Bassett Moore, of the United States; Rafael Altamira y Crevea, of Spain; Dionisio Anzilotti, of Italy; 
and Dumitriu Negulescu (Deputy Judge), of Rumania. The other members, not shown in the picture, 
are: Max Huber (President), of Switzerland; Epitacio da Silva Pessoa, of Brazil; and Mikhailo Jovanovitch 
(Deputy Judge), of the Serb-Croat-Slovene state; and Wang Chung Hui (Deputy Judge), of China. 
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WHERE THE COURT MEETS—THE CARNEGIE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 
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JULIAN STREET WILLA CATHER 


THEY WIN NEW HONORS IN THE FIELD OF LETTERS 


Julian Street won the first prize in the annual O. Henry Short Story award, with his story “Mr. Bisbee’s 
Princess,” which appeared in The Red Book Magazine. Claude G. Bowers is the author of “ Jefferson 
and Hamilton,” a biography in the new fictional manner, which is reviewed on page 554 of this issue. 
Willa Cather, as the author of “The Professor’s Wife,” and Christopher Morley, author of ‘Thunder 
on the Left,”” have won new popularity with their latest works. The winners of the other prizes in the 
O. Henry contest were Wythe Williams, with “Splendid With Swords,” appearing in The Saturday 
Evening Post, who won second, and Mary Austin, whose “Papago Wedding,” appearing in The American 
Mercury, took third. The seventeen best stories are now published in book form. 























Crime and Immigration 


THE ACTIVITIES of Congress and the 
newspapers are not necessarily guides 
to the really important problems of the 
day. The World Court, the reduction 
of Federal taxation, even the protective 
tariff and farm relief are by no means 
the things that affect most decisively 
American life. Whatever legislation 
Congress may pass upon these subjects 
is immaterial in any great and historic 
sense. The course of the nation will 
go on in much the same way as heretofore 
whether the United States joins the World 
Court or refrains, whether taxes are 
increased or decreased, whether the pro- 
tective tariff is high or low, whether 
the farmers receive a Federal subsidy 
or are forced to worry along without one. 
Individuals may suffer inconvenience or 
good fortune, certain sections may have a 
burst of prosperity or hard times, but, 
in the long perspective, the destiny of 
the nation will suffer little change. 

Other questions, however, which do not 
occupy so extensively our lawmakers 
and our moulders of public opinion, are 
far more vital in their possible effects. 
The articles of Mr. Veiller on American 
crime, now being published in this maga- 
zine, describe one of them. The attempt 
to destroy the new immigration law, led 
by certain alien elements in the large 
cities and abetted by certain politicians 
seeking the foreign vote for purposes of 
reélection, is another. A failure to solve 
the problem presented by these facts will 
affect the whole course of American his- 
tory. They strike deeply at the roots 
of the forces that make American life. 
Crime cannot continue at its present rate 
without ultimately destroying the state 
itself, for the breakdown of the law means 
nothing less than chaos. And certainly 
no one question so intimately concerns 
the future of the country as the one that 
lies at the basis of the immigration ques- 
tion—the kind of people out of which 
America is to be formed. 

Of all the many explanations given for 
the fall of the Roman Empire, that 
recently brought forward by Stanley 
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Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
probably comes as close to the truth 
as any one explanation can come. It was 
caused, said Mr. Baldwin, by the deterio- 
ration of the Roman populace itself, 
caused by the incorporation of all kinds 
of inferior and unassimilable peoples. It 
was to prevent this process from going 
farther in the United States that the new 
immigration law was passed. It was 
built upon the conviction that the United 
States cannot endure if eastern and 
southeastern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean countries endlessly pour their 
surplus population into the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The whole question of crime and that 
of immigration are intimately connected. 
By this it is not meant that the mass 
of our criminals are immigrants—though 
that they do make large contributions 
is plain—but the real point is more far- 
reaching. Mr. Veiller has ably described 
the immediate causes that give this 
country its present unenviable preémi- 
nence, especially the lax administration of 
the law. But the vital question still re- 
mains: why is the law so _ inefficiently 
enforced? The average observer cannot 
understand why the United States should 
have a higher murder rate than Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
and other civilized countries. In all that 
makes up an intelligent community— 
environment, education, comfort, pros- 
perity, opportunities for popular enlighten- 
ment—we are probably more fortunate 
than any of the nations named. The 
problem becomes especially baffling when 
we compare ourselves with Canada, the 
nation that resembles the United States 
most in practically all the details of exist- 
ence, and in which the crime rate does not 
approach our own. To answer this 
question it will be necessary to find some 
one aspect in which the United States 
differs from every other nation. It is 
not that it is new, for Canada is new; not 
that it has a large element given to deeds 
of violence, for Italy and other countries 
have such a population; not that it is 
self-governing, for Great Britain is self- 
governing; not that the Church has lost 
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its dominance over the popular mind, for 
that is the case with most modern demo- 
cratic countries. But there must be some 
one phenomenon in which this country 
differs from all others, in modern and 
ancient times—a phenomenon that ex- 
plains the prevalence of crime and the 
laxity of law enforcement as it explains 
many other problems. 


A Time for 


Intensive Cultivation 


THE ONE RESPECT in which this 
country differs from all others is the 
rapidity and complexity of its growth. 
In 1800, our population was about 
5,000,000, for the most part homogeneous, 
drawn from the British Isles. At present 
it is not far from 115,000,000, of which not 
far from 40 per cent. is formed of miscel- 
laneous races drawn from the four quarters 
of the earth. These peoples cover an 
area reaching more than three thousand 
miles east and west and two thousand 
north and south. America’s great prob- 
lem has been the reception of this vast 
agglomeration, its organization in industry 
and agriculture, its training in the social 
arts, its development in political aptitude 
and in self-government. History presents 
no problem comparable with this. In the 
main our success has been little less than 
astounding. But certain great details 
of the task are left undone or half-done. 
America has been so busy exploiting a 
continent, building millions of homes, 
opening up large agricultural areas, cre- 
ating giant industries, and establishing a 
vast educational machine, that certain 
phases of civilization have been over- 
looked. Law enforcement is one of them. 
We have been so busy developing the 
nation in its largest outlines that its 
cultivation intensively has been neglected. 

And this will be the task of the next 
hundred years. We have laid the foun- 
dations in the gross—we have roughed out 
the country. The time has come when 
we must give more attention to the details. 
We have population enough; the natural 
increase of those already here will com- 
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prise a nation of at least 200,000,000 
—probably more—by the year 2000. 
All our energies will be absorbed in 
moulding this into a compact, homogene- 
ous mass of thrifty, law abiding citizens. 
That in itself is a sufficient reason for 
restricting immigration, even prohibiting 
it. In this great process of national 
growth America needs a rest, a breathing 
spell, a chance to deal with such problems 
as Mr. Veiller’s articles have so ably set 
forth. 


America a Few Steps 
Nearer Europe 


THE FATE of the World Court neces- 
sarily suggests a comparison with the 
Senatorial history of the League of Nations. 
As with that contentious document, the 
impelling force came from the executive 
branch of the government. The Court met 
with an hostility in the Senate almost as 
determined as that which wrecked the 
Treaty of Versailles. The hostile Senators 
attempted to destroy this latest effort for 
international conciliation by using the 
same tactics that proved so successful 
when directed against President Wilson’s 
favorite plan. They loaded it down with 
“reservations” that materially weakened 
it as an effective agency, especially the 
one providing that every dispute submitted 
to it must become a matter of a separate 
treaty between the United States and the 
other country involved. The essential 
point, under this reservation, is that no 
matter can ever be presented to the Court 
unless two thirds of the Senate give their 
consent; in other words, the Senate, as 
always, shows its determination to keep a 
close grip on foreign relations. This is 
the same rider which the Senate has always 
attached to arbitration treatics, and 
thereby largely robbed them of their value. 
With such a “reservation” opposition 
to the World Court necessarily disap- 
peared, and out of the struggle the Senate 
emerges greater and strorger than ever 
before. 

President Wilson refused to accept the 
reservations on the League, with the result 
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that this country failed to ratify the treaty 
and has ever since remained officially 
apart from the resettlement of the world. 
Only history will tell whether he acted 
wisely or unwisely. President Coolidge 
has not followed in his footsteps. In 1897, 
President Cleveland withdrew his arbi- 
tration treaty because the Senate insisted 
on so many changes that he regarded 
the result as a travesty of his original. 
President Coolidge lets the Senate have 
its way. He is willing to have the United 
States in the Court even upon these terms 
rather than engage in a long and bitter 
struggle that would probably wreck his 
administration and fail in its immediate 
purpose of obtaining a treaty un-amended 
by the Senate. 

On the whole President Coolidge has 
acted wisely. Stripped of all its phrase- 
ology and artificial machinery, the League 
of Nations covenant itself was little 
more than a friendly gesture. Its real 
meaning, had this country become a 
member, would have been that the United 
States had a practical and benevolent 
interest in the affairs of Europe, was 
prepared at any time to give assistance 
in European problems, and was also ready 
to render such help as it could in prevent- 
ing war and upholding peace. Our 
membership in the World Court—even 
the present emasculated membership— 
signifies, to a smaller degree, the same 
thing. Much time was wasted and much 
nonsense set free in the Senatorial dis- 
cussion of its merits and its machinery. 
The mere fact that we pledged ourselves to 
nothing—for we agreed to use it only 
when we wished to—was evident to any 
one who read its provisions: The real 
motive of its enemies in the Senate was 
that they were opposed to American 
codperation with Europe in any matter 
and on any terms. Those who favored it, 
on the other hand, favored it because they 
desired such codperation. And any re- 
joicing over our success must be on these 
grounds. Our participation is a sign of 
renewed friendly relations with the Eu- 
ropean continent. In that it is a great 
gain. It may even be the beginning of the 
end of our parochial isolation. 
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“Selling Tammany Hall 
to the South’ 


AMONG the cross-currents of contem- 
porary politics none is more significant 
than the attempt to create a new national 
reputation for Tammany Hall. Among 
newspapers, The New York World, for 
a generation the enemy of Tammany, is 
taking the lead in this activity; among 
politicians, the young new Mayor of New 
York City is most conspicuous. The pur- 
pose, of course, is plain enough. A few 
years ago Tammany enlarged its political 
influence, which for the greater part of its 
history had been limited to New York 
City, and elected one of its leading adher- 
ents to the governorship. It is now reach- 
ing out even more ambitiously, seeking to 
bring the Federal Government within its 
control. 

Those whose political memories en- 
compass fifty years will recall a similar 
proceeding of the early ’7o’s. In 1868 
the Tweed régime of New York elected 
John T. Hoffman to the governorship 
of New York. It was understood at the 
time that this achievement was only 
the essential preliminary to a much greater 
triumph, and that Tweed and his as- 
sociates actually planned the capture of 
the White House. The program fell in 
ruins with the Tweed exposures; instead of 
entering the White House in person or by 
proxy, Tweed entered the Tombs Prison. 
Among his other legacies was that evil 
name for Tammany Hall which Governor 
Smith and Mayor Walker are at present 
exerting all their efforts to obliterate. 

That Tammany Hall is a very different 
institution to-day from what it was in 
1870 will be readily granted. At that 
time, as a famous journalist said, it was 
“not a political organization at all; it 
was merely a den of thieves.” It accumu- 
lated wealth for its chieftains merely 
by the frank and wholesale pilfering 
of the city treasury, hardly taking the 
trouble even to falsify the public accounts. 
The result is that, in political literature, 
Tammany has become the favorite illus- 
tration of all writers interested in display- 
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ing the weaknesses of democracy. There 
is probably no part of the world where 
Tammany is not known and no one word 
has ever done the United States so much 
harm. But this country is gradually 
losing its frontier character,and Tammany, 
like other American phenomena, is feeling 
the influence of a refining public con- 
science. The methods of Tweed were 
long since left behind; even the methods 
of Croker can no longer be endured. 
Yet the estate of the late Charles F. 
Murphy, Tammany leader for the last 
twenty-five years and a man who had had 
no occupation except politics from the 
day he gave up his job as the driver 
of a horse car on Twenty-third Street, 
amounted to more than $2,000,000. 

Has a completely new day dawned for 
Tammany Hall? Is it to turn its back 
upon its past and to devote its future 
exclusively to public service? Essentially 
this is the claim now put forth by Tam- 
many leaders and their journalistic ad- 
vocates. It is a matter however in which 
performance is far more important than 
promises. Mayor Walker’s attempt to 
“sell Tammany Hall to the South” can 
hardly be accomplished by speeches; the 
only way of accomplishing that fact is 
by four years of high-minded and efficient 
administration. So far as the worst blot 
in former Tammany governments is 
concerned, the Police Department, there 
evidently exists a desire to improve mat- 
ters; certainly the new Police Comissioner, 
George V. McLaughlin, has made a 
favorable initial impression. It is a 
question, however, whether Tammany 
Hall can become an instrument for public 
good without at once ceasing to be Tam- 
many Hall. 

But even if open corruption and “hon- 
est graft” in all its multitudinous forms 
disappear, the great evil of partisanship, 
of filling the offices on political grounds, 
still remains. Another wit once defined 
Tammany as “an organized appetite 
for public office.” Such a description 
represents the famous Wigwam in its 
least dangerous aspect, but even this 
does not imply citizenship of a very 
high order. 
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What of the 
Democratic Party? 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY has 
reached a condition in which issues are not 
so important asmen. A better statement 
would be, that its fortunes depend entirely 
upon the elimination of men. The most 
hopeful recent happening, so far as the 
next Presidential election is concerned, 
is Governor Smith’s refusal to stand 
for the New York governorship this fall. 
Mr. Smith declares that he has no desire 
except retirement to private life and the 
accumulation of a competence for his 
family. He knows well that his decision 
in favor of another term at Albany could 
be subjected to only one interpretation. 
It would be generally accepted as a bid 
for the Presidential nomination in 1928. 
Whether Mr. Smith, after two years in 
private life, will continue to attract 
attention as a Presidential aspirant, is 
a question; that, once separated from the 
New York governorship, he will lose 
certain advantages of position is clear 
enough. That he should willingly surren- 
der that particular post is understandable; 
he has filled it for three terms and filled 
it capably. One of the greatest indirect 
compliments ever paid a governor has 
recently been forced from the Republican 
legislature of New York. It has accepted 
the major part of Governor Smith’s 
program, because it realizes that the most 
certain way to render itself odious in the 
eyes of the state, and greatly to prejudice 
the chances of Republican success this 
autumn, is to oppose the Democratic 
governor’s recommendations! 

Yet it becomes more and more apparent 
that the Democratic party cannot accept 
Mr. Smith as its Presidential candidate; 
it is also certain that, should he be nomi- 
nated, he could not be elected. Another 
truth which is just as clear is that William 
G. McAdoo is definitely eliminated from 
the Presidential prospect. It is useless 
to discuss the justice or the injustice of 
this fact, for the fact still remains, and the 
essence of political wisdom is to recognize 
one when it exists. The names of McAdoo 
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and Smith are identified with one of the 
bitterest feuds that ever disrupted a 
political convention. The advocacy of 
either man simply starts that feud into 
activity once more. The presentation of 
their candidacies to a Democratic con- 
vention will mean a deadlock more 
prolonged and more disrupting than that 
which so grieved the nation in 1924. It 
will split the Democratic party into 
fragments that cannot be pieced together 
again for a generation. The withdrawal 
of both men is therefore the essential 
preliminary to the orderly reformation of 
the lines. If Mr. Smith’s present attitude 
on the New York governorship implies 
his ‘withdrawal, then it is a public-spirited 
act which gives him another claim upon 
public gratitude. If Mr. McAdoo would 
take a position similarly definite, then 
he too would have done himself great 
honor and done his part toward Demo- 
cratic success. 

At best the Democratic party is scant of 
men, and its chances, even with a brilliant 
candidate, are not especially promising. 
But an internal feud tearing its vitals would 
be a positive misfortune for the nation. 


Another Opportunity for 
President Coolidge 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, the latc Senator 
Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island 
startled the nation by the statement that 
the Federal Government was wasting 
money at the rate of $300,000,000 a year, 
or nearly $1,000,000 for each working day. 
“Tf I were a business man and could be 
permitted to do it,” were Senator Aldrich’s 
words, “I could undertake to run this 
government for $300,000,000 a year less 
than it is now run for.” 

The general belief at that time was that 
Senator Aldrich had underestimated rather 
than overestimated the situation, and 
several plans were launched for its cor- 
rection. One of these ultimately took 
form in the Federal budget, but that rep- 
resents its accomplishments up to the 
present time. All efforts to reorganize 
the government departments, to rear- 
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range and codrdinate their work, to do 
away with duplication, and to eliminate 
superfluous employees, have so far met 
with no success. The reason is obvious. 
The dismissal of office-holders by the tens 
of thousands has never been a task easily 
performed. No human being is quite 
so tenacious as a public employee who is 
once securely fastened to the public pay- 
roll. Material interests are so intimately 
entwined in commissions, bureaus, and all 
agencies of government that any attempt 
to disturb them always arouses persistent 
and usually successful opposition. Con- 
gressmen and Senators invariably rush to 
the assistance of any constituent who is 
in danger of losing his job, and the main- 
tenance of offices, even useless ones, 
constitutes a part of the political machine 
that the practical politician—and ll 
lawmakers are practical politicians—can- 
not afford to despise. 

Instead of getting better, therefore, the 
situation has become worse. President 
Coolidge has acquired much popularity 
for his policy of economy, yet the fact 
is that there are 20,000 more office-holders 
in Washington than there were when he 
assumed office. Representative Martin 
L. Davey, of the Fourteenth Ohio district, 
believes that a reorganization of the 
departments would now save $500,000,000 
instead of the $300,000,000 estimated 
by Senator Aldrich. Despairing of any 
reformation from Congress itself, Mr. 
Davey has proposed a plan which, though 
drastic, might be effective. This bill 
would give the President a free hand for 
two years, “to remove any or all ap- 
pointive employees and officials of the 
United States Government by him deemed 
unnecessary or useless in the conduct 
of the government’s business, except 
members of the Cabinet, judicial officers, 
and those regularly elected, whether or 
not such employees and officials have been 
selected and appointed by the Civil Service 
Commission and regardless of any clas- 
sification heretofore awarded by such 
commission; and the President is hereby 
further authorized and empowered to 
abolish any or all such offices thereby 
made vacant and to abolish any or all 
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divisions, bureaus, and commissions by 
him found to be unnecessary for the 
proper and economical conduct of the 
country’s business.” 

A holocaust indeed! This proposed 
sweep, of course, is preliminary to a 
complete reorganization. The idea that 
the President is to perform this great 
task personally is more or less of a fiction, 
for the bill provides an “advisory com- 
mission of ten,” at a salary of $10,000 a 
year each, which is really to do the 
work—subject, however, to Presidential 
approval. Much can be said for Mr. 
Davey’s plan. Its great justification is 
that only in this way can the reorgani- 
zation be accomplished. President Taft 
appointed an able commission, which made 
a scientific study of the departments and 
drew up a plan of reform, but Congress 
refused to act upon it. Whether it can 
be persuaded to delegate its powers to the 
President remains to be seen, but it is 
apparent that only some such plan as that 
under consideration will place the Federal 
administration upon a sound and economic 
basis. 


Germany Again True 
to Form 


GERMANY’S ATTEMPT to open the 
question of her war guilt—a plan generally 
attributed to her in Europe—forms a 
strange sequel to the pact of Locarno. 
The proposal calls for the establishment 
of a neutral tribunal, which will assemble 
all the evidence and survey all the docu- 
ments, and then render its decision as 
to the real responsibility for the war. 

The suggestion is a most disconcerting 
one for many reasons. The one thing 
that Europe most needs, as an essential 
preliminary to rehabilitation, is a period 
of tranquillity. If the transactions of 
the fifty years preceding 1914 could be 
instantaneously blotted out of the Eu- 
ropean consciousness, a new era, full of 
prosperity and peace, would have dawned. 
The meetings at Locarno and the admis- 
sion of Germany into the League of Na- 
tions have already done much to create 
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this new spirit. Certainly nothing could be 
more lamentable, at the beginning of the 
new time, than the reopening of all the 
old wounds. A judicial procedure to de- 
termine war guilt would reach far beyond 
the borders of the proposed tribunal. 
Once more the world would become a 
huge debating society, and the passions 
that have been partly stilled would again 
interfere with that readjustment which is 
Europe’s greatest need. Moreover, who 
imagines that the decision, whatever it 
might be, would settle anything? If ad- 
verse to Germany, who doubts that she 
would insist on another similar adjudi- 
cation a year or two hence? Once permit 
the erection of tribunals to settle the méral 
issues of the war and there is no end. 

But Germany is seeking more than a 
moral justification, important and satis- 
fying to her pride as that would be. The 
great purpose in view is the destruction 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which means 
the destruction of the document on which 
the present European order rests. A 
verdict in Germany’s favor would mean 
the end of the Dawes plan and the end 
of reparations of any kind. The first 
article of Part VIII of the treaty—the 
article that deals with reparations—is as 
follows: 


The Allied and Associated Governments 
affirm and Germany accepts the responsibility 
of Germany and her allies for causing all the 
loss and damage to which the Allied and 
Associated Governments and their nationals 
have been subjected as a consequence of the 
war imposed upon them by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies. 


This clause is thus the very basis of the 
treaty—the justification of the heavy 
penalties assessed against the Reich— 
penalties which Germany has persistently 
attempted to evade. To wipe this clause 
out of the treaty would be the same thing 
as forgiving the reparations—and as 
nullifying the Dawes plan. That is 
clearly what the Fatherland is aiming at 
in the present campaign. To take a step 
of this kind immediately after signing the 
Pact of Locarno, to take advantage of 
admission to the League in this fashion, 





ITALIAN AND ENGLISH FLORINS 


is an exhibition of obtuseness somewhat 
discouraging to those who have seen in 
the new developments the beginning of 
a new dispensation in Europe. It will 
not succeed, of course, but the mere fact 
that Germany should nourish such an 
illusion is disquieting. 


Great Britain in Debt 
to Italy! 


ONE OF THE by-products of the dis- 
cussion of European indebtedness to 
America has been the discovery of re- 
pudiated debts in certain American states. 
No one has so far asserted that the Federal 
Government has ever ignored its obli- 
gations, but particular sins of the states, 
especially those of the South during the 
Reconstruction era, have been brought 
to our attention, especially by writers 
in the British press. Why should America 
be so harsh to Europe when we have 
many claims outstanding against us? 

But it appears that there is a stain on the 
British shield as well as upon that of 
South Carolina and other American com- 
monwealths. The adroit Italian intellect 
has uncovered it. It appears that Edward 
TI of England borrowed one million florins 
from Florence to finance his French wars, 
and that the debt has never been paid! 
The Messaggero of Rome has recently 
set forth the facts in most embarrassing 
detail. Edward III was King of England 
from 1327 to 1377; the disregarded debt, 
therefore, has been running for nearly 
six hundred years, all that time bearing 
interest at the rate of 23 per cent. Any 
one with a talent for compound interest 
can easily anticipate what that means. 
The true amount of England’s debt to 
Florence could be expressed only in 
astronomical figures. If Italy can collect 
it she can pay not only her own indebted- 
ness to Great Britain and the United 
States—and pay in full, to the last penny 
—but cancel all the obligations of Europe 
to all creditors—and have a tidy sum 
left to start up business again. 

It is not likely that the recent debt set- 
tlement between Italy and Great Britain 
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was much affected by this discovery. 
Even the Italians themselves say that the 
point involved is a “moral” rather than 
a “legal” one. To students of history it 
has an interest as indicating that the 
great English victory at Crécy was made 
possible by an Italian loan that was never 
paid! 


AA Babylonian Opera House 


IT IS PERHAPS impossible to have 
American opera, but it is not impossible to 
have an American Opera House, and plans 
for such a structure in New York are well 
advanced. The expression “American 
Opera House” is used in a specific sense. 
The building is American not only because 
it will be built with American money 
and will be under American management 
—more or less— but because in design it 
will conform with the highest and most dis- 
tinctive architecture of New York. Al- 
ready the skyscraper church is a feature 
of the American metropolis; Pittsburgh 
is planning the construction of a sky- 
scraper university; and New York pro- 
poses to have its new opera house assume 
skyscraper form. But the skyscraper 
itself, once the horror of persons of taste, 
has undergone modifications in the last 
fifteen years that make it as unique and 
characteristic a product of the present 
American era as the Gothic cathedral was 
of the Dark Ages. 

The original development of the steel 
skeleton building was gaunt and barbaric. 
Four walls rose sheer to an unimagined 
height and the finest efforts of the archi- 
tect to give this structure something 
resembling grace and individuality had 
little success. But what the artistic 
faculty could not accomplish, the demands 
of utility have brought about. The 
rapidity with which the leading thorough- 
fares were being transformed into dark 
cafions led to a new code of building 
regulations. This provided that the 
height of the main structure must bear 
a certain proportion to the width of the 
street on which it stood. Thus a reason- 
able supply of light and air would be 
assured for all time. The new laws, 
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however, permitted the erection of 
additional stories, provided they were set 
back a stipulated distance from the main 
building line. The modern office building 
or hotel, that is, was to consist of a series of 
structures, one piled on another, each 
narrower than the one immediately below, 
with a terrace-like effect at the base of each 
one. When the city fathers adopted these 
new regulations they little suspected what 
they were doing, but as the new skyscraper 
began to emerge, the significance of the 
whole thing dawned upon the artistic and 
historic eye. The Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon—one of the eight wonders of the 
ancient world! No modern, of course, has 
ever seen the Hanging Gardens, but 
such unsatisfactory descriptions as exist 
indicate that the terraced embankments, 
built by a lavish Babylonian king to 
please a favorite wife, must have been, 
in outline, essentially the same. The 
symbolism of the whole thing did not es- 
cape the philosophical—all unconsciously 
the modern Babylon on the Hudson was 
recreating the ancient abiding place of 
luxury and varied abominations on the 
Euphrates. 

More important still, the change had 
transformed the ugly skyscraper into 
a thing of beauty and given New York, 
especially when lighted in the early hours 
of the night, a fairy-like grace. Whenever 
American architects are asked whai con- 
tributions have been made to a great art, 
they can point to this constantly growing 
spectacle. Quite appropriately, therefore, 
the new opera house will be “ Babylonian.” 
If American musicians can only create 
music as original and beautiful as this new 
architecture, then the much discussed 
American opera will be a reality indeed. 


Johns Hopkins 
Fifty Years Old 


ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, fifty 
years ago, the late Daniel Coit Gilman 
was inaugurated the first President of 
Johns Hopkins University. This event 
is regarded by most educators and his- 
torians as the starting point of higher 
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education in the United States. It is 
usual, and probably correct, to say that 
Gilman was the father of the graduate 
school, and the great apostle of university 
research. A whole article would be re- 
quired even to sketch the specific dis- 
coveries in chemistry, physics, and medi- 
cine, at Johns Hopkins alone, that have 
flowed from Gilman’s great educational 
vision. Such an article will appear in this 
magazine next month, but meantime it is 
worth while to mention briefly the signif- 
icance of some aspects of his work. 

Gilman had experience at Yale and at 
the University of California before he was 
called to head the new institution. At 
Yale he had observed the great difficulty 
a college labored under in escaping from 
the shackles of that ecclesiastical control 
which was a heritage of most of the 
Eastern colleges. The University of Cali- 
fornia had similar difficulties with political 
control. Hard as it now is to realize it, 
fifty years ago the study of science was 
discouraged on the ground that it was 
atheistical. The state universities were 
further hampered by the demand that they 
provide courses in practical “bread and 
butter” subjects, at the expense of the 
liberal arts. It was, therefore, the good 
fortune of Johns Hopkins that it could 
start without the need to consider either 
popular or sectarian prejudices. It could 
make its only goal the advancement of 
knowledge. 

This opportunity Gilman seized, and 
made of Johns Hopkins an institution 
then unique in America. Its purpose was 
less to hand on the torch of knowledge 
already acquired than to increase the 
quantity of things known. It specialized 
in the search for new knowledge. Its 
students were chiefly men who had finished 
a college course elsewhere, and came to 
Johns Hopkins to get advanced instruc- 
tion. Its professors were not merely 
instructors, but rather were scientists en- 
gaged primarily in research. The pupils 
were really assistants. An amazing number 
of advances in knowledge were made by 
this method, and an equally amazing 
number of men of distinction were de- 
veloped, not only in science and scholar- 
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ship, but in the professions and industry 
as well. 

Because many students came to Johns 
Hopkins who were not fully prepared in 
their college work but were yet too promis- 
ing to turn away, the university gave 
undergraduate instruction. Gradually 
this work grew, until recently it has 
threatened the vitality of the original 
idea by engrossing too much of the energies 
of the faculty. It is most important, 
therefore, that President Goodnow has just 
lately secured the adoption by the trustees 
of a resolution looking forward to the 
abandonment of the first two years of 
college work at Johns Hopkins. This 
means that the university will return to 
its original idea and its traditional em- 
phasis on advanced teaching and research. 

This change will be welcomed by every- 
body who is eager to have America in the 
forefront of science. Quite apart from the 
joy of revealing new truth, the applications 
of such discoveries to industry and medi- 
cine are of incalculable benefit to the 
country. Financially, the university it- 
self will suffer, until the fees of under- 
graduates are replaced by the income 
from an endowment of several million 
dollars which must be raised for this pur- 
pose; but no one loyal to its great tradi- 
tion would begrudge the temporary 
sacrifice for the sake of a certain and glori- 
ous future. 


Will Disarmament 
Produce World Peace? 


BERNARD M. BARUCH has recently 


raised a very interesting question. It isa 
popular belief that disarmament would 
automatically produce world peace. In 
substance, Mr. Baruch denies that dis- 
armament would produce even disarma- 
ment, which sounds like a pardox but is 
not. Mr. Baruch said: 

“The last war taught us, as, in fact, 
every war has taught every nation, that a 
great industrial country which is well 
mobilized is always prepared to fight. 
If, by agreement, all the armament in the 
United States of America were destroyed 
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to-day, given an effective organization and 
the designs, dies, jigs, gauges, and fixtures, 
an industrial dictator could within thirty 
days begin a steadily increasing flow of all 
necessary small arms and machine guns, 
together with their ammunition; within 
five months he could commence to supply 
adequate numbers of aéroplanes of the 
types now known; and within ninety days 
he could initiate the flow of the necessary 
big guns and shells, both explosive and 
gas. Within four months an industrial 
nation like the United States, under the 
industrial dictatorship proceeding on the 
plan already evolved, could be approach- 
ing a complete war footing, so far as in- 
struments of destruction are concerned, 
even including such advanced implements 
as tanks and gasses, with the sole excep- 
tion of battleships. Within six months 
the production of war supplies would be 
as ample as there were trained men avail- 
able to use them, and the flow of war 
materials would keep pace with the in- 
creasing number of available men and 
gradually pass the demards, creating a 
surplus supply. 

“The net result from disarmament 
discussion might be economy only. But 
a better understanding of the problem 
might put us far on the true road to peace. 
The removal of instruments with which to 
fight will not remove the incentive to fight. 
An industrial nation can soon become an 
armed camp in the state of the highest 
efficiency known to the art of destruction. 
To insure peace there must be a moral 
disarmament, a removal of the causes of 
war, and a method and place where causes 
that lead to war can be settled by reason 
and by law.” 

To add a half-paradox to Mr. Baruch’s, 
physical disarmament is a step toward 
moral disarmament. An armed nation 
is like a man who carries a pistol on his 
hip, while a nation only potentially armed 
is like a man who owns a pistol but keeps 
it in his bureau drawer at home. The 
psychology of the two men is radically 
different, and so is the psychology of the 
two nations. Of course, Mr. Baruch is as 
well aware of this distinction as anybody. 
His argument is a timely contribution to 
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the thought of the day about world peace. 
Upon this phase of the question, no man 
speaks with more authority, for his experi- 
ence as chairman of the War Industries 
Board gave him exact and complete knowl- 
edge of the processes by which a peaceful 
industrial nation is turned into an armed 
camp, and of the time it takes to do it. 


The Stagecoach— 


with Modern I; mprovements 


THERE IS a suggestion of pioneer and 
Colonial days in the almost startling 
development of the automobile bus. There 
are few parts of the country in which this 
new means of transportation has not be- 
come a part of the daily routine. Passen- 
gers now travel long and short distances in 
this modern contrivance. New Yorkers 
go to Albany, to Buffalo and Philadelphia 
in large, handsomely upholstered auto- 
mobiles. Such travel has certain ad- 
vantages over journeying by railroad. It 
invariably follows the attractive parts of 
the country, whereas the railroad too 
commonly selects the most hideous. Pas- 
sengers can take their meals at palatial 
country inns or modern city hotels, and 
can sleep in comfortable rooms instead of 
cramming themselves in lower or upper 
berths. The motor coaches are not forced 
to follow a rigid course like a steel railway, 
but can select points of interest and even 
delay the journey at such as Niagara Falls, 
the Yellowstone, or the Grand Cajion. 
The phenomenon is interesting to stu- 
dents of social customs. The long distance 
motor bus really represents an historic 
revival: it is the old stagecoach come to 
life—changed itself, and operating under 
conditions still more changed. Travel 
by the open road is likely to become once 
more as approved a method of transit as 
in the days of Cromwell and Washington. 
The modern chauffeur externally bears 
little resemblance to the old rough-and- 
ready stagecoach driver; the up-to-date 
American hotel hardly suggests the road- 
side taverns that furnished entertainment 
for wearied man and beast a century or two 
ago; the splendid new highways are vast 
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improvements over the deep bogs in which 
the old-time vehicles used to sink, some- 
times to the hubs; and the speed of the 
motor bus is something quite different 
from the lumbering gait of its historic 
predecessor. 

Yet, in all essentials, the thing is the 
same; the cycle in transportation has 
swung around to its starting point. The 
development has great literary possibilities. 
The disappearance of the old stagecoach 
was a great loss to literature. Readers 
of Fielding and Smollett will recall the 
importance of this item of literary machin- 
ery in the eighteenth-century romance. 
Dickens lived well into the age of the rail- 
road, but the stage coach has its part in 
“Pickwick Papers” and in the earlier 
novels. As a place for the first meetings 
of lovers it had enormous advantages over 
the prosaic railroad car. There is every 
reason, therefore, why the brood of fiction 
writers should hail with approval this 
reappearance of the stage coach, different 
and “improved” as it may be. In fact, 
all that is needed to make the revival 
complete is the resurgence of the highway- 
man—and, judging from the growth of 
urban banditry in the United States, our 
old friend Macheath may once more add 
to the interest of open air travel. 


“Land Cruising” 
About America 


“LAND CRUISES” are a novelty of 
travel promised for the coming summer. 
Instead of taking the good ship Adanticus 
for Europe, or the Cosmos for a trip around 
the world, those who prefer to travel by 
land, and who would rather see their own 
country first, can take the good train 
Continent (all proper names imaginary) 
for a scenic railroad tour of America, 
and can thus view the sights with a luxury 
hitherto unknown. Drawing rooms and 
staterooms with private bath attached, a 
library, a gymnasium, a recreation room 
with moving pictures, radio, and dancing 
space—these are parts of the equipment of 
new special trains de luxe, announced by 
one of the well-known travel agencies. 
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These trains will not travel upon regular 
railroad schedules, but will be routed 
wholly in the interest of the sight-seers 
aboard. By this flexible arrangement, it 
will be possible to pass through all scenic 
regions in the daylight, and to make un- 
usual side trips without the annoyance of 
changing cars. 

Now that the experiment is about to be 
tried, it seems astonishing that it never 
occurred to any one to do it before. Half 
the charm of the round-the-world cruises 
that have become so popular, lies in the 
feeling that the chartered steamer is a 
sort of holiday craft, dedicated wholly to 
pleasure, and not bound to the rigid sched- 
ule or constricted course of the liner. It 
‘is, to be sure, rather more difficult to ad- 
just the itinerary of a train to this mean- 
dering freedom, but it is not insuperably 
difficult. Another consideration will help 
to make “land cruising” popular—the 
ability to cover far more territory in a 
given time than is now possible by the use 
of regular trains or of automobiles. 

America has no lack of scenery rivaling 
the finest in Europe, or of resorts for 


every kind of pleasure, picture galleries 
and museums of exceptional value, and 


places of great historic interest. There is 
no reason why a “grand tour” of this 
country and Canada may not be made as 
natural a part of the self-education of 
Americans as the similar pilgrimage about 
Europe has always been. The land cruise 
is the most original method yet devised 
for popularizing such a tour among those 
who are able to afford it. 


The “Cancer Germ’ a 


Probable Tllusion 


IT IS NO SECRET that American sci- 
entists have not taken seriously the 
discovery of a “cancer germ” and an 
“associated substance” recently an- 
nounced by Gye and Barnard of London. 
Though little has been said publicly on 
this point, criticism of the whole pro- 
ceeding in American scientific circles 
has been pronounced. Probably. cancer 
research has had as much to its credit in 
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this country as in England. The work of 
Gye and Barnard, for example, was based 
entirely upon the discoveries of Dr. 
Peyton Rous of the Rockefeller Institute— 
probably the most important in the history 
of this branch of medicine. Up to the 
time of Dr. Rous’s experiments no one 
had ever produced a cancer experimentally 
except in one way—by the transplantation 
of the cancer cell itself. Dr. Rous filtered 
a specimen of chicken sarcoma, using 
a filter so fine that the cells themselves 
could not pass through. That is, he 
obtained a filtrate which contained no 
cancer cells. When he injected this 
into a healthy chicken, however, cancer 
resulted. It is difficult for the lay mind 
to appreciate the revolutionary character 
of this achievement. It seemed to prove 
that the cause of the disease did not exist in 
the cancer cell itself, as had been believed, 
but that it was something extrinsic—a 
micro-organism, a chemical agent, or 
what not. 

Naturally Dr. Rous and his co-workers 
have eagerly sought this elusive cause. 
However, they have had no success. 
Following the Rous experiments, Gye and 
Barnard now claim to have found the 
mysterious entity, whatever it may be, 
that the American investigators could 
not discover. Scientists on this side 
of the water are not at all convinced 
that they have been successful. In fact, 
little more evidence exists than the mere 
statement of the London investigators, for 
the reports so far published are incomplete 
and unsatisfactory to the scientific mind. 
Not far from two hundred “cancer germs” 
appear in scientific literature—all, after 
careful investigation, proving to be illu- 
sions. The utmost caution should there- 
fore be used in rushing into print with a 
new one. At the recent meeting of the 
American Zodlogical Society, Dr. James 
B. Murphy, of the Rockefeller Institute, 
dismissed the Gye and Barnard experi- 
ments as lacking in “precautions.” He 
made an especially penetrating remark 
and one that went closely home to all the 
scientists present in his statement that, 
when we discover the cause of cancer, 
we shall discover the cause of life itself. 











The Clash of Wilson and Bryan 


second Installment from “Eight Years With Wilson” 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-1920; Treasury, 1920-1921. 


California’s proposed anti-alien land ownership legislation early in 1913 drew the 
protests of Japan and in this installment Mr. Houston discusses the diplomatic prob- 
lems thereby created. This narrative is drawn from entries in a diary made sometimes 
on the day of the occurrence, sometimes a few days after; hence the author uses both the 


present and the past tense. 


N APRIL 22, 1913, when the 
Japanese question was raised, 
Bryan asked if it would not be 
possible to have the matter submitted to 
a referendum in California. This was op- 
posed because of the known attitude of the 
California people and the danger of in- 
temperate discussion. Asked what his 
opinion would be on a proposal to in- 
sert in the law the phrase, “ineligible to 
citizenship,” Mr. Bryan said: “I would 
oppose the insertion of that phrase, unless 
the President has a different opinion. In 
that case I might have another opinion. 
I am here solely to help and to carry my 
part of the burden.” 

The President spoke of having asked Mr. 
Bryan to go to California. Mr. Bryan 
said that he was far from being anxious to 
go, but that he would do so if the President 
requested him to go. It was then decided 
that he should make the trip, if the Gover- 
nor was favorable to it, and that the Gover- 
nor should be sounded. We were not 
hopeful that the California situation could 
be improved; but it was thought that 
Japan would be convinced that the Fed- 
eral Government was friendly and dis- 
posed to do all it could. 

Bryan went to California and at the 
Cabinet meeting, April 29th, a dispatch 
from him was read in which he placed be- 
fore the President a hypothetical statement 
and asked for his views. The President 
declined to give answers to hypothetical 
questions and reaffirmed his position. 
John Bassett Moore was in Bryan’s chair. 


He expressed the opinion that the United 
States Courts could set aside a state law 
against alien holding of land. 

At the meeting after Bryan’s return from 
California, he gave a detailed account of 
what happened and stated his impressions. 
Politically, he asserted, there was every- 
thing to aggravate the situation. The 
Democrats in their platform had demanded 
the enactment of an exclusion law. They 
had made a hot fight and had forced the 
Republicans to declare themselves. 

The Japanese protest was read. Its 
terms were strong. They asked the Fed- 
eral Government to declare the California 
law invalid. They demanded prompt 
and decisive action, terming the law 
obnoxious, -discriminatory, unfair, un- 
friendly, and in violation of the treaty. 
The offensive character of the protest was 
something of a shock, especially in view of 
what the government had done and was 
doing and of Japan’s own alien laws. 

There was much doubt as to Japan’s 
real purpose and meaning. Some thought 
that the protest was for home consumption; 
others that Japan wanted trouble before 
the Panama Canal was opened. It was 
asserted that Japan was in too great finan- 
cial straits to enter into a fight with the 
United States. I expressed the view that 
poverty constituted no reason against her 
fighting if she wanted to fight—that his- 
tory furnished many instances of nations 
waging war when they seemed to be down 
and out financially and waging it success- 
fully. LIadded that I credited Japan with 
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eventually we would have our way.” 





WHEN RELATIONS WITH JAPAN WERE CRITICAL 


The United States received protests from Japan when California passed 
her laws restricting the ownership of land by Japanese. 
of war was discussed,” writes Mr. Houston. 
there would be no war and that it would be mischievous to hint that there 
might be, but that, of course, we should keep our eyes open. 
gave his naval staff’s analysis of the situation. 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska, as we were not prepared. The Presi- 
dent said that they might do so, but that they could not keep them—that 


“The possibility 
“The President thought that 


Daniels 
The Japanese could take 








some sense and therefore did not believe 
that she seriously intended to go to the 
limit. As to the fear expressed that Japan 
could take the Philippines and land an 
army in California, I said jokingly that I 
would almost be willing to whip her to 
make her take the Philippines, and that I 
would eat every Jap who landed in Cali- 
fornia as part of an invading force. 

Bryan again suggested a California ref- 
erendum. This was passed over. The 
President called the Japanese statement 
unfair—all treaty rights were specifically 
safeguarded in the law itself. It was 
agreed that it would be unwise to publish 
the statement as it would inflame the pub- 
lic. Bryan was authorized to tell the 
Japanese Ambassador informally that the 
language used was objectionable, espe- 
cially the words referring to California. 

The President suggested that Bryan 
take particular pains to attempt to form an 
opinion from the Japanese Ambassador’s 
manner and expressions how much there 
was in the protest. If Japan meant what 
she said, it was impossible to exaggerate 
the seriousness of the situation. 

On May 13th the Japanese protest was 
further considered. It had been revised. 
The words which were offensive to Cali- 
fornia had been omitted, as had the de- 
mand that the Federal Government de- 
clare the law invalid. It was reported 
that Great Britain had called upon the 
Japanese Ambassador to see that some- 
thing was done to allay feeling in his 
country. 


The President asked advice on his 


answer to Japan, if he decided to make 
one, adding that he thought that Japan’s 
case was a very weak one. 

The possibility of war was discussed. 
The President thought that there would 
be no war and that it would be mischie- 
vous to hint that there might be, but that, 
of course, we should keep our eyes open. 
Daniels gave his naval staff’s analysis of 
the situation. The Japanese could take 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Alaska, as 
we were not prepared. The President 
said that they might do so, but that they 
could not keep them—that eventually 
we would have our way. This, I said, 
might depend on the plans and ambitions 
of European nations and whether they 
would interfere for reasons of their own on 
Japan’s side. The President reiterated 
his view that there would be no war. 

At the following meeting, May 16th, 
the President presented his draft of an 
answer. I pointed out an apparent con- 
tradiction in one place. The statement 
regretted that Japan should regard the 
California law as creating “unfair dis- 
crimination.” The next sentence practi- 
cally admitted that we. thought so too, 
by indicating that we had tried to get 
California to forego or radically to alter 
the law. The necessary alterations were 
made. 

The President pointed out that the law 
itself by very precise statement was based 
on the theory of necessarily conforming to 
the treaty and purported to conform to it; 
and that, in any event, if it did not con- 
form to it, it was invalid. This was a 
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emphatic. 


war. 





WHEN WAR WITH JAPAN WAS DISCUSSED 


“Bryan flared up for the first time. 
He thundered out that army and navy officers could not be 
trusted to say what we should or should not do, till we actually got into war, 
and that, if ships were moved about in the East, it would incite to 

The President said that he would direct the ships to stay 


where they were and that he would do so, knowing full well that there would 
be bitter criticism if war should come and he had not done everything possi- 
ble to prepare for it.” 


He got red in the face and was very 








matter for the courts, and the Japanese 
had the same rights before them that 
Americans have. They could ask no 
more. 

' Again the possible course of Japan was 
considered. The President stated that he 
had not seriously entertained the thought 
of such a criminal possibility as war till 
Thursday, the 15th, when he noticed the 
extreme perturbation of the Japanese 
Ambassador. It was possible that this 
was due to his fear of what might happen 
to his home government. Garrison stated 
that he had canvassed the matter of de- 
fending the Philippines, and that the War 
Council, while thinking war a remote possi- 
bility, thought that we ought to be pre- 
pared and that Manila could be defended 
for a year, if some ships then in Chinese 
waters were sent to Manila. These could 
prevent the Japanese from crossing the 
neck of land. 

Garrison intimated that our views on 
military matters were not particularly 
valuable—that his Board of Army and 
Navy Officers were the people who were 
competent to pass on such things. At 
this, Bryan flared up for the first time. 
He got red in the face and was very em- 
phatic. He thundered out that army and 
navy officers could not be trusted to say 
what we should or should not do, till we 
actually got into war; that we were dis- 
cussing not how to wage war, but how not 
to get into war; and that, if ships were 
moved about in the East, it would incite 
to war. Several members said that they 
could not see why we could not move our 
own ships from where they were to our own 


ports. My view was that we could, but 
that the real question was whether the 
ships could get to Manila and could be of 
any real use if they did. 

The President said that he would direct 
the ships to stay where they were and that 
he would do so, knowing full well that 
there would be bitter criticism if war 
should come and he had not done every- 
thing possible to prepare for it. 

At a garden party at the White House a 
day or so later, Bryan thanked me for not 
getting excited at the Cabinet meeting. 
He added: “There will be no war. I have 
seen the Japanese Ambassador and I am 
letting the old man down easy.” 

At lunch after Cabinet meeting, May 
2oth, we discussed the tariff and particu- 
larly the duty on sugar. All seemed to 
think it a mistake for Congress to place a 
three years’ limit on the 1 ct. sugar rate. 
It was believed that it would injure do- 
mestic producers without benefiting the 
consumer. Lane thought that it would 
result in the Democrats losing the Senate 
and possibly the House. 

It was noted that lobbyists, and particu- 
larly sugar lobbyists, were everywhere. 
It was impossible to move around without 
bumping into them—at hotels, clubs, and 
even private houses. They were pests, but 
they seemed worried. They were not 
making their usual headway. 

Somebody pointed out that all our dis- , 
cussions, or nearly all, had been over 
foreign matters—that domestic problems of 
importance such as the tariff and currency 
were never raised by the President. Lane, 
in particular, was critical. I pointed out 
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that the President had evidently and of 
necessity given his thoughts primarily to 
pressing foreign questions, that he re- 
garded this as his particular field, one in 
respect to which he had unusual powers 
and responsibilities, that he was evidently 
depending upon the heads of departments 
initially to handle domestic economic 
questions each in his particular field, and 
that he complimented us by presenting 
many matters for discussion and advice 
while some heads of departments did not. 


McAdoo— 
Al Solitaire Player 


The President always welcomed such 
topics, but he did not have them immedi- 
ately in hand. The truth is that the two 
important domestic measures at the time, 
the tariff and currency, are under the 
Treasury and that McAdoo is a solitaire 
player. He possesses many of the quali- 


ties of leadership. He is self-reliant, and 
has dash, boldness, and courage, but he 


does not cultivate Cabinet team-work 
and does not invite discussion or sugges- 
tions from the Cabinet as a whole. 

In reference to the sugar situation I had 
come to certain definite conclusions after 
thoroughly canvassing it with experts of 
the Department of Agriculture. Briefly 
stated, they were that Louisiana farmers 
ought not to be encouraged to grow sugar 
exclusively; that they should grow it only 
as an incident and not as the main or sole 
reliance, and that beet sugar should not be 
produced unless as an incident in diversi- 
fied farming except in California, Montana 
in places, Colorado, Idaho, and Wyoming. 
The Louisiana climate is not favorable for 
sugar production. Itistoodamp. There 
is not enough sunshine. The sugar con- 
tent of the cane is low. The season for 
milling is too short, being about six weeks, 
as against five months in the tropics. 
Labor is not efficient, and is not well 
supervised. Louisiana would be vastly 
better off in the long run if she would 
resort to diversified farming, specializing 
in live stock, for which excellent foun- 
dations exist or can be laid. 
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In like manner, except in the states 
mentioned, beet sugar cannot be produced 
to advantage. There are permanent dis- 
advantages. There is no need of protect- 
ing people against nature or simply to 
permit them to make a profit out of an 
undertaking they happen to take a fancy 
to. Only in the mountain states are the 
conditions favorable to a high sugar con- 
tent in the beets. There with good farm- 
ing, with decent treatment of growers by 
the manufacturers, who have good ma- 
chinery and good business methods, sugar 
can be produced and distributed through 
a large area at a reasonable profit in 
competition with foreign sugar, without 
artificial aid. 

Mexico loomed up at the Cabinet meet- 
ing on May 23rd, as an ugly problem. 
Several members expressed themselves as 
being in favor of the recognition of Huerta. 
The President and Bryan were opposed to 
recognition. I emphatically opposed it as 
immoral. I asserted that the Huerta 
government was bad both in origin and in 
purpose, that neither Huerta nor his 
crowd had any interest in the Mexican 
people, and that recognition would prob- 
ably make us indirectly responsible for a 
large loan to Huerta which would fasten 
him upon the Mexicans. It was replied 
that he would get the money anyway and 
hold the people down, and that, if he did 
so and suppressed the revolutionists, we 
would have to recognize him. I said that 
this would not necessarily follow and that, 
if it did, we would not be responsible for 
him. It was agreed that Bryan should 
sound the English and French Ambassa- 
dors to see if their governments were back 
of the loan and to warn them that they 
could not enforce a loan guaranteed by a 
pledge of customs duties. 

I read with delight the statement given 
out by the President on the lobby. It 
was short and to the point. He said: 


I think that the public ought to know the 
extraordinary exertions being made by the 
lobby in Washington to gain recognition for 
certain alterations of the tariff bill. Washing- 
ton has seldom seen so numerous, so indus- 
trious, or so insidious a lobby. The news- 
papers are being filled with paid advertise- 
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ments calculated to mislead the judgment of 
public men not only, but also the public 
opinion of the country itself. There is every 
evidence that money without limit is being 
spent to sustain this lobby and to create an 
appearance of pressure of opinion antagonistic 
to some of the chief items of the tariff 
bill. 

It is of serious interest to the country that 
the people at large should have no lobby and 
be voiceless in these matters, while great 
bodies of astute men seek to create an arti- 
ficial opinion and to overcome the interests 
of the public for their private profit. It is 
thoroughly worth the while of the people of 
this country to take knowledge of this matter. 
Only public opinion can check and destroy 
it. 

The government in all its branches ought 
to be relieved from this intolerable burden 
and this constant interrupting to the calm 
progress of debate. I know that in this I 
am speaking for the members of the two 
Houses, who would rejoice as much as I would 
to be released from this unbearable situa- 
tion. 


The effect of this statement was im- 
mediately noticeable. The crowd scat- 
tered like rats, and business could be 
transacted without interference from the 
pests. 


Light on Bryan 
As An Administrator 


In connection with the discussion of 
rural credits, I will give two incidents 
which enabled me finally to determine to 
my satisfaction Bryan’s mental make- 
up. I had been studying him, as I 
have indicated, since 1896. I had been 
puzzled about him, but had been slowly 
arriving at an estimate. These incidents 
fixed him for me, once and for all. 

There had been appointed as a member 
of the Rural Credits Commission to visit 
Europe, a very energetic person, one of 
those people who, like the beetle, mistake 
energy for efficiency. He was a sort of 
professional organizer. He was constantly 
constituting bodies or committees, with 
no real constituencies, but which he used 
with a noise out of all proportion to their 
influence, to impress Congress and the 
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public. He could make more noise than 
a coyote. There are many similar charac- 
ters in Washington and they usually flour- 
ish under the guise of farmers’ friends. 

The commission had been given an 
appropriation by Congress to meet ex- 
penses. The person who was most active 
thought the allotment was too small. He 
wanted more. He was quite a plunger 
and a grandiose person. He knew that 
there was an appropriation in the State 
Department’s budget for the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. It was 
customary for us to send a delegation to 
Rome each year, the Secretary of State 
handling the appropriation and calling 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to 
select the delegates. Mr. Bryan was 
ignorant of this. The busy-body on the 
commission came to me and asked if I 
would designate to the State Department 
his commission as the delegation to Rome. 
I told him I would not, as I thought it was 
too large and not properly constituted for 
such a purpose, that I would suggest a 
few experts from the Federal Department 
and the Land Grant Institutions. He left 
much disgruntled. A little later my 
secretary came in and said he understood 
that the Secretary of State had agreed to 
designate the commission as the delegation 
to Rome. I told him I would see about 
the matter at Cabinet meeting. When I 
saw Bryan talking to the President at the 
meeting that day, I spoke of the matter, 
saying that it would not do to have that 
body selected, for the reasons I have 
indicated and for the further reason that 
Congress had given it all the money it 
wanted it to use and would resent, and 
properly so, its using two funds. The 
President said it should not be done. 
Bryan looked puzzled and said that he 
would take the matter up. 

A few days later, my secretary came in 
again and said that he understood that the 
commissions had been made out in the 
State Department for the members of the 
commission as delegates. I asked him to 
get me the officer on the telephone who had 
them in hand. He did so and I told the 
officer not to issue the commissions, or 
rather not to send them to the President, 
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till I could again see the Secretary and 
the President, and that I would assume 
all the responsibility. When I saw the 
President and Mr. Bryan, I stated the 
facts and insisted that the commissions 
be not issued. The President said they 
would not be. Bryan said: “Why, I 
thought the matter was all right. Senator 
—” (giving the name of a Senator whose 
name was nearly the same as the busy- 
body’s) “came to me and assured me that 
the thing was all right and that the dele- 
gation should be designated.” I told him 
that he was being fooled, that it was the 
busy-body himself and not Senator —, and 
I reminded him that the President had 
agreed a few days before that the dele- 
gation should not be appointed. I had to 
intervene again before the matter was 
finally settled; and then Bryan asked me 
if I would not let him name a man from 
the Land Grant Institution in his home 
town as one of the delegates. As a matter 
of fact, he had power to name all the dele- 
gates. I told him that his man was a suit- 
able man and that he might be selected. 

The busy-body was persistent. From 
the middle of the Atlantic, he sent a wire- 
less to the department, requesting that 
the commission be allowed the thousand 
dollars of the appropriation from the State 
Department’s item. 

This incident throws light on Bryan’s 
administrative capacity. 


What Bryan Knew 
About Banking 


The other incident, or series of inci- 
dents, was this: It was my custom to 
keep the President informed of the 
principal undertakings of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the course of 
legislation in the field of rural life. A bill 
had been introduced in Congress to lend 
the farmers $2,000,000,000 out of the 
Treasury at 4 per cent. I mentioned the 
matter and said that although it was an 
unwise measure and class legislation, I 
was afraid it was making headway. 

“Why shouldn’t Congress lend the 
farmers money out of the Treasury at 4 
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per cent.?” Bryan asked belligerently. 
“You have created the National Banking 
System [he referred to the National Bank 
Act in the interest of bankers and lend the 
bankers money at 2 per cent. Why not 
lend the farmers money at 4 per cent.?” 

This would have got a yell from a 
country audience. 

I said: “I seem to have been laboring 
under a misapprehension. I understood 
that the National Bank laws were passed 
to assure good and safe banking in the 
interest of the public, and that, not wish- 
ing to keep public funds tied up in the 
Treasury, we permit the banks to take the 
trouble and go to the expense of keeping 
them for us subject to withdrawal on de- 
mand, and make them pay us 2 per cent. 
for the trouble.” 

I then outlined the kind of legislation 
I thought we should have in the field of 
rural credits, giving the essentials of a good 
farm loan act. Bryan sat back in his 
chair with a satisfied smile. Ten days 
later, I mentioned the vicious measure 
again, indicating the terms. Bryan said: 
““Why not lend the farmers—?” I gave 
my explanation again and he subsided, 
apparently pleased. A third time the 
same thing occurred. When I finished 
Bryan asked me if I would write out my 
statement for him. I did so that after- 
uoon very carefully, taking four type- 
written pages, and sent it over to him by 
a messenger. In the course of two hours, 
he called me up and said: “This is fine. 
May I use it?” I replied: “Yes, it is 
yours. Use it when and where you 
please.” In due course, I received a 
marked copy of his paper, The Commoner, 
and I found my statement printed as his 
leading editorial, which was all right. I 
felt that I had done a good job, an educa- 
tional one. I had the thing nailed down. 

I was too optimistic. At the next meet- 
ing of the Cabinet, when the matter came 
up again, and I stated that the matter 
had made progress, Bryan chirped up 
with: “Why not?” Isaid: ‘Good Lord!” 
and gave it up. I would have hesitated 
to record this discussion if I had not made 
notes of it at the time and kept a copy of 
The Commoner containing my article. 
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When the currency bill came up in the 
Senate, certain Democratic Senators were 
not sympathetic. They aligned themselves 
more or less with the Republicans. They 
were disgruntled over appointments. In 
view of certain political happenings in New 
York, Massachusetts. New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and elsewhere, these Senators began 
to swing around. The Democrats, becom- 
ing weary of partisan tactics of the Re- 
publicans, who were professing to be very 
non-partisan, held a caucus and decided 
to put the currency bill through promptly. 
It was clear that it would go through as 
the President wanted it. 


The Commoner Adept 
at Epigrams 


For several meetings of the Cabinet 
after it became clear that the currency 
measure was safe, there was much discus- 
sion as to what measures to take up next. 
It was suggested that it would be desirable 
to let the country get its breath, to let it 
adjust itself to the new tariff and currency 
legislation. There had been and was an 
industrial chill due to world-wide causes. 
It had spread over the world. I was of 
the opinion that we should take no step 
till some readjustments had occurred and 
the currency system could be organized. 
I thought it better to make haste slowly. 
We might lose what we had secured, if we 
tried to run too fast; and I said as much 
to a number of members of the Cabinet and 
at Cabinet meeting. If we went a little 
slowly for a while, we might be able to 
make a certain goal even more quickly in 
the end. 

At the Cabinet meeting Tuesday, 
December 16th, statements were made by 
several of us along the lines just indicated. 
When we finished, Bryan said very clever- 
ly: “I agree with everything you say, but 
with nothing you mean. There are only 
two times when the problem you raise— 
what to do about trusts—should not be 
touched: one is when business is good, the 
other when business is bad and ought not 
to be made worse.” He insisted that the 
party keep its promise on trusts as it 
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was keeping those on currency and the 


The matter of railway rates was con- 
sidered at some length. It was agreed 
that the situation ought to be met squarely 
and promptly. One of the members 
[Lane] said that some of the rates on 
certain goods were too low. They had 
been made in the interest of owners of in- 
dustries along the line: those he said should 
certainly be raised, but those on all com- 
peting roads would have to be raised also. 
Bryan, with a surprised look, asked why. 
Apparently, he could not see that if they 
were not, the competing roads would get 
all the business and the others would die. 

It was agreed that the matter was one 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that it should either raise or reclassify 
rates or insist on greater efficiency in man- 
agement. It was agreed that no pressure 
of any sort could be brought to bear on 
the commission. The impropriety of ap- 
proaching it or its members was recog- 
nized. 


Wilson Discovers 
“Teaks” in Cabinet 


For some time some members of the 
Cabinet had been doing no little speaking 
on many topics, one in particular talking 
for the edification of social groups in Wash- 
ington. Also, notwithstanding the fact 
that Cabinet members are supposed to say 
nothing about Cabinet discussions unless 
the President desires some one to make a 
statement, and that the publishing of any- 
thing be otherwise left entirely to the 
President, one or two members had per- 
sisted in letting things out. Newspaper 
men always waylaid us and tried to get 
hints. Most of us kept our months shut, 
but a few could not do so. They were 
in constant touch with the newspaper 
men either after Cabinet meetings or at 
other times. Apparently they could not 
resist the temptation to be obliging. 

As I went to Cabinet meeting Friday, 
December t1oth, the President sent word 
to me that he would like to see me for a 
moment. When I stepped into his office 
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he said that he wanted me to do him a little 
favor. He was, he remarked, embarrassed 
by the fact that one or two members of the 
Cabinet whom I knew were talking too 
freely about matters of anon-departmental 
nature, in respect to which naturally he had 
to assume the immediate responsibility. 
He thought they ought to be more guarded 
and ought to advise with him as to whether 
it was opportune to discuss such matters 
and as to his policy and purposes. Again, 
he said: 

“T am embarrassed by the fact that one 
or two members seem to be unable to re- 
frain from telling everybody what happens 
in Cabinet meetings. I wish to advise 
with the Cabinet freely. Some things 
cannot be given publicity—at any rate, at 
once. It is important to consider what 
shall be said and how and when. I ought 
to have the privilege of determining this. 
The discussions should be free and full. 
If they cannot be kept within the family, 


leaving it to my discretion when and what ~ 


to give out, it will make it difficult for me 
to canvass confidential matters as I should 
like.” 

I told him that I understood the situa- 
tion and knew exactly where the trouble 
lay. I said that I would raise the two 
questions in the meeting and give him an 
opportunity to express his views as em- 
phatically as he wished. 

At the proper time I brought up the two 
matters and asked the President if he 
would not state his wishes for our guidance. 
He did so pointedly. The members 
generally quickly agreed that it was not 
desirable to talk on general policies unless 
they were requested by the President to 
discuss them. It was also understood that 
what was to be given out be left to the 
President. 

It was clear from what the President 
said to me that he knew the members who 
were chiefly responsible for talking on the 
outside about Cabinet matters. One of 
these it seemed made it a point to cultivate 
the press. He was particularly strong be- 
fore its representatives on matters as to 
which he had no responsibility. And so he 
got much advertising. Asa matter of fact 
he is of very little help in a discussion. His 
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views are usually somewhat poetic and 
philosophical. He listens to gossip, at- 
taches importance to it, and labors under 
the impression that he must cultivate 
Senators and Congressmen to get measures 
through; and, if they fail, he usually as- 
cribes it to the fact that some member is 
offended. He has no great administrative 
ability and gives too much of his attention 
to general matters over which he has no 
control. 

The President is amazingly considerate. 
He is even more amazingly patient and 
tolerant. I admire his ability to restrain 
himself at times. I wonder that he does 
not explode sometimes when he has to lis- 
ten to a lot of ill-considered, confused, and 
irrelevant advice. How refreshing his 
clear, concise, and well-expressed views! 
Generally, he takes the initiative only in 
his special field, that of foreign affairs, but 
he is ready to discuss any matter presented 
from any quarter and to have any ques- 
tions raised about foreign matters or any- 
thing else. He depends on heads of de- 
partments to take the initiative in matters 
under their jurisdiction and leaves them 
the utmost freedom in bringing matters 
before the Cabinet or in acting on their 
own judgment. He evidently desires that 
they shall assume full responsibility and 
bother him only when in their judgment it 
is essential. 

If a head of a department is competent, 
if he has first rate executive ability, he can 
spare the President much time and worry. 
The trouble is that the average head of a 
department is not highly competent and 
has not first rate executive ability. Not 
one man in a hundred occupying a high 
position anywhere has first rate adminis- 
trative talent. If Presidents of the United 
States had more efficient aids and were 
better served they might live longer. But 
some Cabinet officers who have executive 
ability do not spare the President as they 
should. They like to keep themselves in 
the President’s thoughts and before the 
public and to appear to the public to be high 
in the President’s counsels. A surgical 
operation is the only remedy in such cases. 

The impossible had happened. To-day, 
Tuesday, December 23rd, the currency 
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measure became a law. The President 
approved it a few minutes after six o’clock 
in the afternoon. It was passed by a 
Congress dominated by the Democrats, 
two thirds of whom had been unsound on 
currency questions and a majority of 
whom can scarcely be said to have under- 
stood what the measure meant and would 
accomplish. The majority of the Re- 
publicans had also had an unenviable rec- 
ord on the currency. Bryan, Burleson, 
and Daniels, in the Cabinet, had supported 
free silver, as had the Vice-President, 
Marshall, and the Speaker, Clark, and 
such men as Owen, Thomas, and Shafroth. 
The measure itself was the result of the 
labors of many men extending over a long 
period, but its passage at this time in its 
present form was due to Woodrow Wilson, 
ably supported by McAdoo, Glass, and a 
few others. 

This was the second great Administra- 
tion victory. It was the culmination of 
efforts for a sound national banking sys- 
tem extending over one hundred and 
twenty-four years. 

It is interesting that when this act was 
passed Bryan, who was the head and front 
of the forces of unsound currency and 
money, was in the Cabinet. He had a 
large following still in the country and in 
the Congress and there was much question 
as to what his course would be and whether 
a measure could be adopted if he was in 
opposition. He was certainly less of a 
danger in the Cabinet than he would have 
been on the outside. The story of how his 


support was secured is one for others to tell.. 


' It is said that, because the act provided for 
the issuance of notes through the Federal 
Reserve Board, he acquired the notion 
that the act really incorporated his theo- 
ries and that he, therefore, was willing to 
stand for it. What could be more strange 
than that Bryan should have been a con- 
spicuous member of the Administration 
which gave the nation its first sound cur- 
rency system? 

On the second of August, 1914, I left 
Washington to join Mrs. Houston the fol- 
lowing day in Boston, as we had accepted 
an invitation to spend a week or ten days 
with friends at York Corner, Maine. 
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The days immediately following were full 
of rumors and excitement. Word came 
that the German steamship Kronprinzes- 
sen Cecile, with a large stock of gold on 
board, had put into Bar Harbor. The rea- 
son given was that war had formally been 
declared by Germany, France, Belgium, 
and England. 


The Startling Impact 
of the War 


When I reached York, I saw from the 
papers that Germany had practically with- 
out a declaration of war taken the offen- 
sive against France through Luxemburg 
and had made a base proposal to Belgium, 
which the latter had bravely spurned. 
Belgium’s heroic answer thrilled me, but 
still the horror was not brought directly 
home to me in all its tragic meaning. 
There came England’s ultimatum and dec- 
laration of war; and I had a feeling that 
the end of things had come. Figuratively 
speaking, I stopped in my tracks, dazed 
and horror-stricken. 

The effect of the war on industry and 
finance in this country in 1914 was terrific. 
There was a temporary paralysis. The 
United States, by reason of her dependence 
on foreign ships, was either isolated or de- 
pendent on the plans and necessities of 
foreign nations. It was obvious that 
temporarily the farming sections, and 
particularly the South, would be hard hit. 
Germany would be cut off and would no 
longer take from three to three and three 
quarters million bales of cotton. 

As chance would have it, our crops were 
almost, if not quite, the largest in our his- 
tory. Their movement had already be- 
gun. In a short time our warehouse and 
terminal facilities were overrun. It was 
reported that more than 14,000 cars were 
on the tracks on the way to Galveston. If 
the control of the sea had long remained in 
doubt, a tremendously serious situation 
would have developed. By reason of the 
fact that England and France not only 
controlled the sea with their navies but 
also had immense shipping facilities, the 
movement of foodstuffs and munitions 
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soon set up in volume, and relief was af- 
forded in certain directions. 

The interruption of trade had an imme- 
diate effect on the government’s revenues. 
Customs duties began to drop greatly. 
In August alone there had been a falling 
off in customs of more than $10,500,000, as 
compared with the corresponding month of 
1913. 

The President, therefore, on September 
4th, appeared before Congress to urge 
additional legislation. He pointed out the 
danger of delay and warned against reli- 
ance on loans, the usual resort, especially 
of non-democratic countries in time of 
emergency, and too frequently of democ- 
racies too. 

I was particularly pleased by what the 
President had to say on the wisdom of tax- 
ing. It is in part as follows: 


And we ought not to borrow. We ought 
to resort to taxation, however we may regret 
the necessity of putting additional temporary 
burdens on our people. The coun- 
try is able to pay any just and reasonable 
taxes without distress. The people 
of this country are both intelligent and pro- 
foundly patriotic. They are ready to meet 
the present conditions in the right way and to 
support the government with generous self- 
denial. They know and understand, and will 
be intolerant only of those who dodge re- 
sponsibility or are not frank with them. 


He closed by urging Congress to provide 
an additional revenue of $100,000,000 
through internal taxes. 


Uneasiness over Wilson’s 


Remarks on Defense 


The President, in his second Annual 
Message to Congress, December, 1914, 
gave much time to a discussion of steps 
which he thought should be taken to im- 
prove production and transportation, es- 
pecially by sea, which had been so greatly 
deranged by war. He urged haste in 
water power legislation and pleaded for 
the prompt passage of the shipping bill. 
The topic, however, which attracted most 
attention was national defense. 

I did not feel easy over the President’s 
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remarks on national defense. I agreed 
that “in time of peace” the American 
people would be indisposed to prepare for 
war or to have a great standing army. I 
agree that in 1914 we were at peace with 
all the world, that our independence was 
not threatened, that we intended to live 
our own lives, and that we wanted no- 
body’s territory; but I could not forget 
that half the world was afire and I could 
not assent to the view that the war was 
one “whose causes cannot touch us.” I 
was particularly disturbed by the declara- 
tion that we must depend in time of peril 
not upon a standing army nor yet upon a 
reserve army, but “upon a citizenry 
trained and accustomed to arms.”’ 

I assented to the view that we should 
have a trained “citizenry,” and I was far 
from being partial to a large standing army, 
but in the circumstances I thought that 
we should have something more than our 
small regular army, which was scarcely 
more than a respectable police force in 
numbers, and that we should not depend 
on volunteers. I thought that we ought 
to enlarge our army, provide for the train- 
ing of more officers, develop a large reserve 
force, improve the National Guard, and lay 
the foundations for an adequate supply of 
equipment, munitions, and big and little 
guns. 

At the Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, 
January 26th, the immigration bill again 
claimed attention. It had been mentioned 
at the preceding meeting, and Secretary 
Wilson had intimated that he was looking 
into the situation. At this meeting he had 
his comment prepared, but did not read 
it as the President announced that he 
would veto the bill. I do not know what 
the Secretary’s view is. There was little 
discussion of the matter, as the President 
had evidently already finally chosen his 
position. 

I was against a veto and said so. The 
measure is not an ideal one, but it would 
serve as a foundation and could be 
amended. Immigration ought to be 
checked and particularly from the south- 
eastern and eastern parts of Europe. We 
are getting entirely too many people who 
have no aptitude or qualifications for par- 
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ticipating in our political activities and 
may never acquire any. I think we have 
overworked the asylum business. We 
may owe some duty to people in less for- 
tunate countries, but we owe it to ourselves 
to see that our institutions are sound and 
strong, and they will be menaced if the 
numbers of those of radically different ex- 
periences and habits continue to mount 
up and particularly if they are permitted to 
congregate in race groups in our great cities 
or even in the rural districts. If we allow 
them to come, we should see that they are 
dispersed. 

These people furnish not only many of 
our worst agitators, but also very fruitful 
soil for the seed of revolution. In their 
countries, they have been accustomed to 
resort to violence to secure what they 
want; and what they sought at home we 
began with and have greatly extended. 
At home they were governed by a minor- 
ity, the ruling class; and they do not know 
that things are reversed here. They are 
easily deceived by names and appearances. 
They do not know that the majority here 
can peacefully secure anything it wants; 
that any cause can get a hearing; that all 
that any advocates have to do is to con- 
vert the majority to their way of thinking; 
and that if they cannot do so, they must 
hold their peace. They cannot understand 
that not to do this is treason to the major- 
ity, to democracy, and they do not know 
that the American people are not going to 
permit any misguided minority to have its 
way by violence. 

An educational test is not a wholly satis- 
factory test, but it is one test. A people 
whose government has failed to make pro- 
vision for their development along educa- 
tional lines are written down by that fact 
as an unsatisfactory people; and lack of 
education in such people seeking admission 
here is at least symptomatic. The edu- 
cation test is not merely a test of oppor- 
tunity. It is also a test of purpose and 
character. A people of the requisite 
character and purpose see to it that edu- 
cational opportunity is not lacking. This 
is true of individuals in large measure. 
With us, sections where educational op- 
portunity has not been provided may 
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justly be charged with measurable lack of 
character, purpose, and will. Eighty per 
cent. of the Russian people are illiterate. 
Millions of people who for centuries will 
stand for such indifference and failure on 
the part of their government and have not 
the initiative to do anything for them- 
selves in an educational direction, will 
stand for anything—and we do not need 
many additions from them to our popu- 
lation. 

A restrictive measure has passed Con- 
gress three times. This evidences suffi- 
cient deliberation and this last action ought 
to have been acquiesced in. I do not as- 
sent to the view indicated in the veto mes- 
sage that a measure should not be accepted 
unless the people have previously given 
their mandate on it. 

Secretary Garrison, before April, 1915, 
had been showing signs of restiveness for 
some time, but I was surprised when he 
came to see me and told me that he was 
going to resign. He had his resignation 
written and was set on sending it in. He 
told me that he had found that he was not 
in sympathy with the Administration. 
The atmosphere, he thought, was not 
good. It was too Bryanistic. There was 
a strong note of hostility to business. He 
was not in accord on Mexico. He resented 
the attitude on preparedness. 


The Cabinet Thought 
Garrison Should Resign 


I could not account for Garrison’s state 
of mind. I could not agree that the Ad- 
ministration was Bryanistic. The Presi- 
dent was doing the leading and Bryan the 
following. There had been little or noth- 
ing new in respect to policies since the fall, 
when Garrison made his speech at Trenton 
which was a strong defense of the Adminis- 
tration. He was not justified, I thought, 
in saying that his defense views were not 
being given full consideration. He was 
presenting them vigorously before the Con- 
gressional committee, and it seemed not 
unlikely that they would be accepted in 
the main. 

Members of the Cabinet discussed Gar- 
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rison’s case at length among themselves. 
The opinion was that Garrison’s attitude 
had no sufficient justification, that it was 
too rigid, and that he was too impatient. 
I felt that it was best that he should carry 
out his purpose and quit. I did not see 
how he could remain in the Cabinet feeling 
as he did, and, knowing him to be a gentle- 
man of high character and fine feeling, I 
was sure he would not stay unless he could 
give his full support to the President. I 
was confident that, if the President knew 
his state of mind, he would not want him 
to remain. 

I knew that if he resigned the partisan 
press would make a great “to do” about it, 
but I believed that the tempest would be 
of short duration and would do little 
damage. Most of the members thought 


it would be best if Garrison resigned later. 
Burleson was strongly of this view and 
presented his reasons at length. Garrison 
later called him up over the telephone and 
told him that his arguments against his 
resigning then had weight with him and 
that he would do nothing at the moment. 


It was suggested to Tumulty that he tell 
the President that Garrison might quit at 
any moment, and that it would be well for 


him to have a strong man in mind to ap- 


point immediately upon his resignation, 
preferably an outstanding man from New 
England, ex-Secretary Olney, if he would 
serve. 

In April, 1915, I left Washington for the 
West to make a business trip through the 
national forests. I was in Southern Cali- 
fornia when the news came that the 
Lusitania had been sunk on May 7th. I 
instantly realized the seriousness of this 
tragedy from the point of view of our in- 
ternational relations. The press reports 
indicated that a considerable number of 
Americans had lost their lives and raised 
the question as to whether the ship could 
be regarded as a war vessel if the rumor 
that she carried arms and munitions were 
true. [had a wire from a friend asking for 
my views. I replied that I did not have 
sufficient information to justify me in 
forming an opinion. I added that certain 
things were clear to me. Nothing could 
justify the sinking of a vessel carrying pas- 
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sengers, except after visit and search, and, 
even if it were discovered that it was carry- 
ing contraband, except after seeing that 
passengers and crew were placed in a posi- 
tion of safety. I added that it was ques- 
tionable wisdom for Americans to sail on 
belligerent ships and run the risk of invo!v- 
ing their country in a serious situation, 
but that they had a perfect right to do so. 
I advised reliance on the wisdom and cour- 
age of the President. 

I found that the sentiment in the West 
was strongly with the President in his 
course. The war seemed out there to be 
very, far away. Nobody was thinking 
about intervention either in Mexico or in 
Europe. The people were not seriously 
contemplating the possibility of our be- 
coming involved in the war in Europe; 
but, at the same time, they wanted our 
rights safeguarded. 

The morning after I received the news 
of the sinking of the Lusitania, a delega- 
tion at Pasadena with which I had an ap- 
pointment for breakfast and a trip into the 
mountains, made its appearance. The 
members talked for a few minutes about 
the tragedy without excitement and then 
turned the discussion to irrigation, citrus 
fruit, roads, water power, and forest fire 
protection, and did not again while I was 
with them refer to the Lusitania. Nor did 
any reporter of any local paper seek to in- 
terview me on the matter and no citizen 
brought it up during the remainder of my 
stay in the West, which lasted several weeks. 

I returned to Washington in time for the 
Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, June rst. 
Bryan was a few minutes late. He seemed 
to be laboring under a great strain and sat 
back in his chair most of the time with his 
eyes closed. 

The President presented his draft of his 
reply to the German note on the sinking of 
the Lusitania. The first note had been 
sent while I was in California. 

Secretary Garrison urged that the re- 
joinder contain no discussion of details or 
facts. Germany should be made to say 
first whether or not she accepted the prin- 
ciple we stood for. If she did not, there 
was nothing to discuss; if she did, we could 
then canvass details with her. 
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and no note was sent. 


American.” 





BRYAN CALLED THE CABINET PRO-ALLY 


“Bryan got excited. He said that he had all along insisted on a note to 
England; that she was illegally preventing our exports from going where we 
had a right to send them; and that the Cabinet seemed to be pro-Ally. 
All the rest of the Cabinet strongly protested against a note to England 
The President sharply rebuked Bryan, saying that 
his remarks were unfair and unjust. He had no right to say that any one 
was pro-Ally or pro-German. Each one was trying to be merely a good 








One member wanted to know what we 
were going to do about England’s inter- 
ference with our trade. He wanted a 
strong note sent to her protesting against 
her illegal action in holding up our exports, 
particularly our cotton. There was an 
instant objection to such a course from 
several members of the Cabinet. They 
strongly resisted the proposal that our 
material interests be considered at the 
same moment when we were discussing a 
grave matter involving human lives. 

Bryan got excited. He said that he had 
all along insisted on a note to England; 
that she was illegally preventing our ex- 
ports from going where we had a right to 
send them; and that the Cabinet seemed 
to be pro-Ally. All the rest of the Cabinet 
strongly protested against a note to Eng- 
land and no note was sent. The President 
sharply rebuked Bryan, saying that his re- 
marks were unfair and unjust. He had no 
right to say that any one was pro-Ally or 
pro-German. Each one was trying to 
be merely a good American. We had 
lodged a protest with England and might 
do so again at the proper time, but this 
would be a singularly inappropriate time 
to take up such a matter with her. Fur- 
thermore, he had had indications that the 
control of shipping would be taken out of 
the hands of the Admiralty, out of Lord 
Fisher’s hands, that there would be Cabi- 
net changes, and that our reasonable de- 
mands would be met. Certainly, in any 
event, when we had up a grave issue with 
the Germans, it would be folly to force an 
issue of such character with England. 
We were merely trying to look at our duty 


and all our problems objectively. He 
added that certain things were clear and 
that as to them his mind was made up. 

Here Bryan handed the President a note 
and I said to myself: “That must be an 
intimation that he expects to quit.” Ap- 
parently it was something else. 

Redfield said that Bryan was in error in 
saying that England had actually stopped 
our exports. As a matter of fact, he in- 
sisted, they were larger than ever and were 
growing. Bryan asked if that was not 
true only so far as the Allies were con- 
cerned. We all instantly answered em- 
phatically in the negative and some one 
suggested that such interruptions as had 
taken place were due in no small measure 
to the foolish action of some of our mer- 
chants in trying to conceal contraband and 
of some of our ships in attempting to evade 
the English regulations. 

Bryan then asked with a show of heat 
if we thought we ought to ask the English 
authorities what we might do. We re- 
plied that the English regulations were 
framed to expedite the shipment of non- 
contraband goods and not to delay them. 
A certificate from the proper British 
authorities exempted them from inter- 
ference. We had to face the facts of a 
difficult situation. We pointed out par- 
ticularly that our cotton had gone out in 
much larger quantities than we had ex- 
pected, in quantities almost equal to those 
of the preceding year. 

It seemed highly likely that much of this 
cotton had found its way to Germany. 
It was true also that immensely larger 
quantities than usual of lard and food- 
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stuffs had gone to certain neutral countries, 
and the presumption was that much of it 
was for transshipment. These facts seemed 
to make little or no impression on Bryan. 

I suggested that the President in his 
note assume that the German reply ac- 
cepted the principle for which we were con- 
tending. Iadded that Germany had de- 
layed saying so pending the receipt of infor-. 
mation from us as to the arming of the 
Lusitania and as to its carrying munitions, 
and suggested that he give them the facts 
and reiterate the demand of his first note. 


Bryan was Expected 
to “fly the coop” 


As we left the meeting, I said to two of 
my colleagues that Bryan would “fly the 
coop” if the President showed firmness 
towards either Mexico or Germany, or 
even if Bryan became convinced that the 
President meant what he said in his first 
note. Bryan evidently had not taken the 
first note very seriously. He imagined 
apparently either that nothing further 
would happen, or that Germany would 
comply with our wishes as a matter of 
course, or that we would back down. I 
had the feeling after the meeting that, if 
necessary to avoid trouble, Bryan would be 
willing to tell Germany that we did not 
mean anything by the first note and that 
she should not take it seriously. 

On Friday, the 4th, we met the President 
in his study, the old Cabinet room, in the 
White House proper. The President spent 
several minutes looking up something and 
a confused and somewhat tiresome dis- 
cussion followed. It tried the President’s 
patience greatly and tired him perceptibly. 
It did not help him. I spoke to him for a 
few minutes along the same line as at the 
preceding meeting and several of us sug- 
gested that the main thing for him to do 
was to stand by his first note. The 
meeting did not last long. 

The following day, Saturday, the 5th, at 
12:15, the President called me over the 
telephone and asked me what I thought the 
settled sentiment of the Cabinet was. He 
said that he had been able to get no clear 
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notion of the view of the body at the last 
meeting. I told him that the general 
judgment was that his note was admirable 
and needed only slight modification. I 
suggested that it would be useless to de- 
mand flatly that Germany give up the use 
of the submarine, but that it was impera- 
tive that he demand that she use it in ac- 
cordance with the law of nations and the 
dictates of humanity, and that she must 
not imperil or destroy our ships, or en- 
danger the lives of our citizens traveling 
on ships on which they had a right to 
travel. I suggested that he lay the em- 
phasis on our own ships and on the safety 
of our own citizens, on whatever ships 
they were lawfully traveling, and that 
other neutral nations might be trusted to 
do their own protesting about their ships 
and citizens. I told him, also, that one 
member was in favor simply of making 
Germany say “yes” or “no,” without re- 
ferring at all to the issue of fact which had 
been raised. He said that that would not 
do at all; that it was too technical a view. 

On Sunday, June 6th, at the President’s 
request, I went to the White House with 
McAdoo to see him. When he came in, 
he said immediately that Bryan was going 
to resign. I told him that I was not sur- 
prised; that I had thought at the Friday 
meeting that Bryan’s note to him was an 
intimation that he was going to quit, and 
that I had said to McAdoo and Lane as 
we were leaving the meeting that Bryan 
was going to “fly the coop.” 

McAdoo had seen Bryan Saturday. 
Bryan was in the throes of writing his res- 
ignation. McAdoo told him that it would 
not be fair to the nation, to the President, 
or to himself to resign in the circumstances. 
The President expressed some apprehen- 
sion that, if Bryan resigned immediately, 
it might create the impression among our 
people and in Germany that the Adminis- 
tration wanted trouble and was bent on 
forcing an issue. I said that I thought 
that most of our people would put another 
interpretation on it and that nobody could 
understand the psychology of the Ger- 
mans. It was agreed that there was no 
use or wisdom in trying to change Bryan’s 
mind. 
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BRYAN OUT AT LAST 


The President was confident that Bryan 
would resign and was on personal grounds 
genuinely sorry. He said that he had a 
real affection and admiration for Bryan, 
but that he was doing wrong to quit in the 
circumstances. 

The President asked us to think of a man 
for Bryan’s successor, saying that he had 
canvassed the field and could not hit upon 
a satisfactory outside man. He said that 
Colonel House would be a good man but 
that his health probably would not permit 
him to take the place and that his appoint- 
ment would make Texas loom too large. 
He remarked that Lansing would not do, 
that he was not a big enough man, did 
not have enough imagination, and would 
not sufficiently vigorously combat or ques- 
tion his views, and that he was lacking in 
initiative. I agreed with him and said that 
I thought that Lansing was useful where 
he was but would be of no real assistance to 
him in the position of Secretary of State. 

Both McAdoo and the President had a 
talk with Bryan on Monday, but there was 
no change in his attitude. 


Bryan Resigns, But 
Attends Cabinet Meeting 


The Cabinet met on Tuesday, June 8th, 
at the usual hour. Bryan was absent. 
We began discussing the revised note to 
Germany. There was further discussion 
of the suggestion that the note ought 
merely to hold Germany to the principle 
involved, without a reference to the issue 
of fact she had raised. This point was 
soon passed over and then the question was 
raised as to whether the note was suffi- 
ciently firm. 

At this point, the President was inter- 
rupted by a message. A few minutes 
later another messenger came in and the 
President said: 

“Gentlemen, Mr. Bryan has resigned as 
Secretary of State, to take effect when the 
German note is sent. He is on the tele- 
phone and wants to know whether it would 
be desirable or agreeable for him to attend 
the Cabinet meeting. Would it be em- 
barrassing? What do you think?” 
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There was a general expression to the 
effect that his presence would not em- 
barrass any of us, that it would be entirely 
agreeable to us for him to attend, but that 
he ought to feel free to follow his own in- 
clination. 

In a few minutes, Bryan came in. All 
the members stood up; there was no 
evidence of embarrassment in any direc- 
tion; the President greeted Bryan very 
graciously, and then we resumed our seats 
and the discussion. Bryan, looking ex- 
hausted and appearing to be under a great 
emotional strain, leaned back in his chair 
with his eyes closed. I took up the dis- 
cussion and said in substance: 

“T find myself in some difficulty because 
your first note is not entirely clear to me. 
I first read it when I was in California and 
I endeavored then to discover just what it 
meant. 

“In one place it says that this govern- 
ment cannot admit that the German policy 
and measures can operate as in any degree 
an abbreviation of the rights of American 
shipmasters or of American citizens bound 
on lawful errands as passengers on mer- 
chant ships of belligerent nationality and 
that it will hold the German Government 
to a strict accountability. In the next 
paragraph it says that we assume that 
the German Government accepts the rule 
that the lives of non-combatants, neutral 
or belligerent, cannot rightfully be put in 
jeopardy by the capture or destruction of 
an unarmed merchantman and that it 
recognizes the obligation to take the pre- 
caution of visit and search to ascertain 
whether a suspected ship is in fact of bellig- 
erent nationality and is carrying contra- 
band under a neutral flag. Lower down, 
the note says that the objection to the 
present method of attack is the practical 
impossibility of using submarines against 
merchant vessels without violating the 
rules of justice and humanity. 

“How far do you propose to go? Do 
you demand that Germany give up the 
use of the submarine in her efforts to de- 
stroy British trade? You speak of the 
practical impossibility of her using it in 
accordance with the rules of justice and 
humanity. I agree that it is unlikely that 
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would make Texas loom too large. 


lacking in initiative. 
Affairs. 


strain. 





THE PRESIDENT’S OPINION OF LANSING 


“The President asked us to think of a man for Bryan’s successor. 
He said that Colonel House would be a good man but that his health prob- 
ably would not permit him to take the place and that his appointment 
He remarked that Lansing would not 
do, that he was not a big enough man, did not have enough imagination, 
and would not vigorously combat or question his views, and that he was 
There was a notice that Lansing had been 
selected. Lansing will be the President’s Private Secretary for Foreign 
He will not be of much more assistance than Bryan was. 


With the growing burdens, I do not see how the President can stand the 
He will have to do all the thinking and planning.” 








she can do so; but that is a matter she will 
have to resolve. We can insist that she 
observe such rules, but can we demand 
specifically that she give up the use of this 
new device? I do think that we can de- 
mand that she strictly comply with the 
rule of visit and search. We can demand 
that she make no mistakes and that she 
safeguard the lives of passengers and crew. 

“This war will present many new 
problems. England is violating the three- 
mile blockade. She is blockading at a dis- 
tance. The long range gun and the sub- 
marine make the three-mile rule obsolete, 
If I were England, I would do just as 
England is doing, and if I were Germany, 
I would use the submarine if I could justly 
and humanely do so to stop English trade. 
I would not, if I were England, let any sup- 
plies of any sort reach Germany, if I could 
prevent it. It is silly for the Germans to 
cry that England is starving her women 
and children. It is impossible in modern 
war to separate, in the matter of food and 
other supplies, the civilian from the soldier. 
War now is the war of whole nations. 
Conditions are different from what they 
were when a few thousand men went to 
war and passed back and forth. You can- 
not feed a mass of civilians and not feed 
armies also. If you cripple the civilian 
population, you cripple the army. The 
contest is one of resources, and nobody 
knows this better than the Germans and 
they know that they are being cut off from 
the outside world. What they demand is 


in effect that the Allies be prevented from 
using their fleets. They ought to have 
thought of this and of their women and 
children before they entered upon their 
present enterprise. Of course, they did 
think of it, but either they did not believe 
that England would go in, or they are 
waiting with their tongues in their cheeks 
and assume that we are fools. 

“T understand that you do not specifi- 
cally demand that submarines be not used 
against British trade but that you say 
that they cannot be used to impair the 
rights of Americans or to jeopardize their 
lives. You do insist, however, in general 
that in using them against merchant ves- 
sels they do so in accord with accepted 
rules. This is a proper protest. There is 
no need of repeating this protest for the 
record. 

“We have now come to a show-down. 
What you now say or do may mean war. 
You are speaking for the American nation. 
You must have its united backing. At 
present the masses of the people are not 
dreaming of our becoming involved in the 
war. Asarule they know very little about 
the issues and are not thinking much 
about it except so far as it affects their 
particular individual fortunes. This is 
particularly true in the South and West. 
I realized it everywhere during my recent 
trip. Itis only in the Northeast, and there 
among relatively small groups, that there 
is a real understanding of the broad issues 
involved and of the seriousness of the pres- 
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ent situation. The nation will follow 
leadership in the right direction on a show- 
down, but the people are now relatively 
little interested, not at all excited, and 
would not be a unit. They are getting 
educated and they need it. Let the peo- 
ple understand that the issue is an Ameri- 
can issue, that it is now very definitely a 
matter of American rights and American 
lives. There are and have been very broad 
issues involved since the beginning, but 
they are now as broad as American rights 
and American lives. 

“When you make your demand, let it 
have specific and exclusive reference to the 
rights and lives of American shipmasters 
and American citizens. Do not discuss 
belligerent or neutral rights and ships, or 
visit and search, or the discontinuance of 
the use of the submarine. Simply demand 
that they take no action which will impair 
the lawful rights of American citizens in 
trade or travel or which may imperil their 
lives. And interpret the German reply as 
an acceptance of the principle you stand 
for and demand a prompt confirmation in 
view of the facts which you recite in re- 
sponse to their request.” 

There was no further discussion. The 
President indicated that he was in agree- 
ment. He asked me to restate my princi- 
pal points. I did so and he made notes as 
I spoke, and then we adjourned. 


His Sentimental 
Leavetaking 


As we were leaving the Cabinet room, 
Bryan asked us to lunch with him at the 
University Club. Lane, Daniels, Burle- 
son, Wilson, Garrison, and I accepted. 
For a considerable time after we seated 
ourselves at the table, we engaged in gen- 
eral conversation. Bryan was preoc- 
cupied. He seemed to be communing 
with himself. As we were finishing our 
lunch, Bryan said: 

“Gentlemen, this is our last meeting 
together. I have valued our association 
and friendship. I have had to take the 
course I have chosen. The President has 
had one view. I have had a different one. 
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I do not censure him for thinking and act- 
ing as he thinks best. I have had to act 
as I have thought best. I cannot go along 
with him in this note. I think it makes for 
war. I believe that I can do more on the 
outside to prevent war than I can on the 
inside. I think I can help the President 
more on the outside. I can work to con- 
trol popular opinion so that it will not ex- 
ert pressure for extreme action which the 
President does not want. We both want 
the same thing—peace.”’ 

Each of us said some pleasant things to 
Bryan along conventional lines. Lane 
said: “You are the most real Christian I 
know.” Burleson expressed agreement. 
Bryan continued: “I must act according 
to my conscience. I go out into the 
dark. The President has the prestige and 
the power on his side.” Then he broke 
down completely and stopped. After 
a few seconds he added this: “I have many 
friends who would die for me.” 


Bryan Was 
“Quitting Under Fire” 


I did not like these last expressions. 
They did not run on all fours with his ear- 
lier ones. They did not square with his 
statement that he and the President 
wanted the same thing. The President 
wanted peace, but an honorable peace. 
Bryan apparently wanted peace at any 
price. I felt that he was essentially dis- 
loyal to the President and the nation. He 
was in effect telling Germany and the world 
that we had not meant what we had said 
and that we would not stand up for our 
rights. He was quitting under fire. Of 
course, he could not logically refuse to sign 
the proposed note after signing the first 
one. If he was in doubt, he ought to have 
resigned when the first note was agreed 
upon. The only explanation is that he 
had not thought that the first note was 
dangerous while this one in his judgment 
meant trouble—that is, meant that Ger- 
many would not accept our view and in 
effect back down. Therefore, we must 
back down. 

Bryan is mistaken if he thinks that he 
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can promote his program on the outside 
and not be drawn into opposition to the 
President; this will be impossible. He is 
already in opposition. The only thing 
which can ease his situation will be a con- 
ciliatory and satisfactory answer from 
Germany, and this I am inclined to expect, 
because Germany has some sense and she 
must know that her game will be over if 
she forces us into the war. Nothing which 
her submarines can do to the Allies will be 
at all comparable to what we will do to 
her. 

I expect to see Bryan take a stand 
against any increase of armament, favor 
keeping our citizens off the seas, and urge 
prohibition and woman suffrage. I shall 
not be surprised if he urges these in the 
next campaign and insists that they be in- 
corporated in the next Democratic plat- 
form and that a candidate be selected who 
will be generally known to have vigorously 
advocated them. 

At nine o’clock, extras announcing 
Bryan’s resignation and giving his letter 
and the President’s reply were cried 
through the streets. There was great 
interest and excitement on all sides, the 
greatest perhaps since our arrival in 
Washington. 

The same evening the President rang 
me up at my home. He said he wished 
to read me certain passages of the revised 
note to see whether his changes met the 
views I expressed in Cabinet meeting. 
He read the passages and I told him that 
they fully embodied my suggestions, of 
which the principal ones were: first that 
he make it clear that we assumed that 
Germany did not raise a question of 
principle and that she was mistaken as to 
the facts alleged as to the Lusitania’s being 
in effect a British naval auxiliary and that 
these things were irrelevant; second, that we 
were contending for something higher than 
rights of property or of commerce, namely, 
the rights of humanity; third, that he renew 
the representations and warnings of the 
first note, but that in this note he limit 
his statements to the rights of American 
shipmasters and American citizens and 
demand assurances that they be respected. 

This note was dated June oth and on this 
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day Bryan’s statement appeared. It was 
disturbing in its conception and implica- 
tions. 

When the President’s note was published 
it made Bryan’s statement look silly. 
But Bryan talked incessantly. The press, 
except the German part of it, was a unit 
against him. It supported the President 
and the cause of civilization and de- 
cency. 

The President left the city Thursday, 
the 24th, and there was a notice in the 
late afternoon papers saying that Lansing 
had been selected. Lansing will be the 
President’s Private Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He will not be of much more as- 
sistance than Bryan was and no more than 
he would have been as an expert in the 
department. With the growing burdens, 
I do not see how the President can stand 
the strain. He will have to do all the 
thinking and planning. What a pity he 
could not get a man like ex-Secretary 
Olney! 

Germany replied to this government’s 
second Lusitania note, under date of July 
8th. She professed her sympathy with 
our views as to the need of recognizing and 
enforcing the principles of humanity. 

This note was unsatisfactory. It was 
offensive. It paid no attention to our 
statement that the Lusitania was not 
armed. It denied our right to travel on 
merchant vessels of belligerent nationality 
and the need of assuring the safety of 
passengers and crews. And it directed us 
to mark our own ships as Germany dic- 
tated. This reply was of course not ac- 
cepted and it was necessary only to point 
out that it did not square with our princi- 
ples already stated and our former de- 
mands. 

On July 21st, our third note was sent. 
It reminded Germany that we could dis- 
cuss Great Britain’s policy with reference 
to trade only with her. If Germany could 
not retaliate without injuring not only the 
property but also the lives of neutrals she 
should discontinue her course. Events 
had indicated that submarine operations 
such as Germany had carried on in the war 
zone could be in substantial accord with 
regulated warfare. It was hoped that 





GERMANY’S SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


Germany would no longer refrain from dis- 
avowing the wanton act of its naval com- 
mander in sinking the Lusitania and from 
offering reparation for the loss of American 
lives. 

Some months later, on October sth, 
the German Ambassador reported to the 
State Department that such stringent 
orders had been given to submarine com- 
manders that no recurrence of incidents 
similar to that of the Arabic was considered 
possible, that in that case the commander 
thought the Arabic intended to ram him, 
that he undertook to attack against his in- 
structions, that his government disavowed 
his act, and that it would pay an indemnity 
for American lives. This was noticed with 
satisfaction by Mr. Lansing, who said that 
he was ready to negotiate for the amount 
of the indemnity. 

Then followed the sinking of the Ancona 
in the Mediterranean by an Austrian sub- 
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Austria, and her unsatisfactory reply. 
Finally Austria announced that the com- 
mander of the submarine had been pun- 
ished. 

The next incident to demand even more 
serious attention in view of the pledge of 
the German Government was the sinking 
of the channel steamer Sussex, on March 
24, 1916. 

Germany promised in one breath and 
took it back in the next, promised as usual 
nothing absolute but everything if an im- 
possible condition were satisfied. Great 
Britain was starving Germans, if anybody. 
She was neither starving nor killing Amer- 
icans, while Germany was killing Amer- 
icans. It was up to Germany to deal with 
Britain for starving Germans—that was 
something she ought to have foreseen as a 
possibility when she defied Britain in 1914 
and violated her pledge to Belgium. It 
was up to us to deal with Germany for 


marine on November 7th, our protest to killing Americans. , 





MR. HOUSTON’S NEXT INSTALLMENT 


In the third installment from Mr. Houston’s book, “‘Eight Years With 
Wilson,” to appear in the April number the author tells of the groundwork 
of domestic legislation which resulted ultimately in our effective partici- 
pation in the war. He tells of the differences over the question of national 
defense, which led ultimately to the resignation of Lindley M. Garrison as 
Secretary of War; he tells of the formation of the Council of National 
Defense, and of the organization of the Federal Reserve system, which 
aided so greatly in taking up the strain upon our financial structure during 
the war. 


His stories of personalities also are striking. He tells what Wilson said 


about prayer to his Cabinet at the time of the Mexican crisis. He relates 
how Secretary McAdoo, at a public hearing, stopped the flood of oratory by 
the magnetic Ollie James by asking him to keep his seat while he talked. 
He tells of the alertness and courage of Newton D. Baker who, he says, 
speedily would have been rated in the public mind as a great Secretary of 
War if he had been six feet tall. He tells also of the campaign of 1916 and 
of a conversation with Charles Evans Hughes about the Presidency before 
Justice Hughes was nominated by the Republicans. Senator Harding and 
many other figures also come in for an appraisal by Mr. Houston. 

In his fourth installment, to appear in May, he plunges into the war 
diplomacy with a vivid description of a lively discussion in the Cabinet over 
the attitude toward Germany. It is interesting, and it is history. 




















An American Monument 
to Surpass the Pyramids 


An Article on the New Plans for Stone Mountain Memorial 


AUGUSTUS LUKEMAN 


Sculptor for the Stone Mountain Confederate M 


HEN I took the commission to 

create the memorial to the South- 

ern Confederacy on the face of 
Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, Georgia, I 
found that my predecessor had cut into 
the solid granite an unfinished head of 
great size, with two large holes on each side 
of it, and that he had destroyed whatever 
idea or design he may have had or contem- 
plated. 

This left me free to create my own ideas 
and design a composition that would em- 
body the unfinished head, which was al- 
ready carved. It meant also that I must 
use the rough stone masses, with the holes 
on either side. My general design had to 
conform to the physical conditions as they 
then existed, and, therefore, both the head 
and the holes largely magnified the diffi- 
culties in the creation of a new design for 
Stone Mountain. 

It is difficult to realize the enormity of 
this task. The equestrian figures to be 
cut into the face of the mountain will be 
153 feet in height, as high as a ten-story 
office building, or as Hollins N. Randolph, 
the president of the association, has ex- 
pressed it: “The great Sphinx of Egypt, if 
placed on General Lee’s shoulder, would 
conceal only a part of his head. General 
Lee’s shoulder will form a ledge of granite 
on which could be constructed a platform 
large enough to seat comfortably fifty 
people. The head of a six foot man stand- 
ing on General Lee’s moustache is on a 
level with General Lee’s eyebrows.” 

It is planned that this gigantic piece 
of sculpture shall be done in three parts: 
first, equestrian figures of Jefferson Davis, 
General Lee, and General Jackson in the 
attitude of receiving a review of the march- 
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ing army; second, directly behind the 
three leaders, two color bearers and six 
other Generals who are to be chosen by 
the historical societies of the South; third, 
the marching army, so designed as to give 
the allusion of thousands of marching 
soldiers—infantry, cavalry, artillery, all 
arms of the service. 

To that idea for carving the mountain 
into a gigantic panorama has been added 
a conception for the creation of a great 
memorial hall in the solid rock at the base 
of the mountain, directly under the vast 
work of sculpture stretching 1,600 feet 
across the granite. In this vast scheme 
will be the memorial hall dedicated to the 
women of the Southland, the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, a museum, agreat lagoon 
or reflection pool, a facade of colossal 
columns cut out of the mountain, over 
the architrave ci which will be an entabla- 
ture with an inscription in six languages, 
so that in centuries to come students may 
read the purpose for which it was created. 
The inscription will read: 


To the Valor of the Southern Soldiers 


The hall to be cut out of the solid granite 
will be larger than any other similar hall 
ever created, larger than the famous tombs 
of the second cataract of the Nile and 
larger than most of the natural caves in 
the world. 

It is a staggering thought that this vast 
monument will veritably outlast the 
ravages of time and remain for centuries 
without end as a monument not alone 
to the soldiers of the Confederacy or to the 
women of the South, but also to the 
achievements of the twentieth century. 
Geologists estimate that this mountain 
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© Stone Mountain Monumental Association 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW PLANS FOR STONE MOUNTAIN 


Showing the panorama of the army, the Memorial Hall, and the great reflection pool which 
will give the illusion of flowing under the mountain. 
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© Stone Mountain Monumental Association 


THE LEADERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


This photograph of a small model shows the first group to be carved on the mountain. 


The master 


model for Davis, Lee, and Jackson is nearly finished and cutting of the mountain has been resumed. 
Directly behind the three leaders will be two color bearers and six Generals. 


erodesat the rate of one fourthof an inch in 
1,000 years! Think what that means— 
this monument will endure forever, or into 
another geologic age! Perhaps, when all 
life has perished from the earth and the 
whirling planet enters a new phase, that 
evidence of the imagination and _ handi- 
work of man of this century will carry 
into mute ages its great story of the valor 





AUGUSTUS LUKEMAN 
The sculptor of the Stone Mountain Memorial. 


of the soldiers of the South. Or, as has 
been said by Mr. Randolph: 

“Since remote antiquity mankind has 
striven to erect a monument which time 
could not destroy, but never has the yearn- 
ing been realized. Stonehenge is a jumble 
of granite slabs. Those marvelous temples 
east of the Mediterranean whose black 
marble columns were transported from 





HOLLINS N. RANDOLPH 
President of the association. 
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the headwaters of the Nile are but mounds 
of débris. The Pyramids of the Pharaohs 
are slowly crumbling. The glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome 
have faded and fallen.” 

But this monument cannot fall; it is 
part of the earth; it will be one of the last 
parts of earth tocrumble. The Parthenon 
is gone; the Coliseum at Rome is onlya 
mess of stones for tourists to photograph; 
records, histories, and buildings decay as 
even the Pyramids are decaying after 
3,000 years, but in this imperishable 
natural stone at its natural place on earth 











© Stene Mountain Monumental Association 
A VIEW FROM THE INTERIOR OF THE MEMORIAL HALL 


From this point the view will be that of a vast amphitheater capable of seating tens of thousands. 


will be the inscriptions that may comprise 
the Rosetta Stone for future ages. 

The first step in the creation of this vast 
panorama of the Southern army on the 
face of the mountain is the fashioning of a 
series of small models about fifteen inches 
high. There are to be three of these, in 
accordance with the division of the pano- 
rama into three parts, as I have described 
earlier in the article. When the details 
of the first small model were complete, 
and approved, it was enlarged five times 
into a more perfect detailed model, 
known as the master model. Finally, the 
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master model will 
be enlarged sixteen 
times, into the final 
design upon the 
mountain. The ac- 
tual design of the ie 
master model will be 
transferred to Stone | 
Mountain by a se- 
ries of mathematical Heit 
measurements which ye 
will plot the course {iia 
of every curve. A A , 
scale will be set up 
before the master 
model, which is 
about eleven feet 
high, or one-third 
larger than the life 
size of man and 
horse, and every 
square inch of the 
model will be accu- 
rately plotted with 
relation to its dis- 
tance from the scale; 
when this design 
then is transferred 
to the granite of the 
mountain each six- 
teen-inch area will 
conform in ‘“to- 
pography” to the 
measurements of the ' 
master model. The 
creative work of the 
sculptor will be done 
largelyon the master .: { 
model. The larger , 
creation will be 
mainly a job for the 
carvers, though the 
sculptor will super- 





vise. “ ‘ 
° ° — Pa ae _ 
Physical difficul- ee 
ties are, of course, ee —— 
enormous, and in ee . SS — 
some cases will nee ro 
cessitate departure © Stone Mountain Monumental Association 
from strict adher- THE GREAT COLONNADE OF MEMORIAL HALL 
ence to faithful Above these pillars will be the inscription: 
detail; we must “To the Valor of the Southern Soldiers,” 


take such artistic 
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license as the physical conditions require. mounted officer carries his sword or sabre 
For instance, it is known to artists who — suspended by a strap, it is not fastened to 
have created military statues that the the belt as it is when he is dismounted. 











© Stone Mountain Monumental Association 
APPROACH TO THE COLONNADE, AND ONE OF THE URNS 
Each of the forty-eight steps in this grand staircase 
will represent a state in the Union. 


Strict adherence to this 
known fact would re- 
quire us to cut a nar- 
row piece of granite 
sixteen feet long to 
represent the strap—so 
narrow and fragile that 
it would probably fall 
down the side of the 
mountain of its own 
unsupported weight. 

Therefore, we must 
fasten the swords to 
the belts. 

In cutting the pano- 
rama upon the moun- 
tain we shall work from 
a steel scaffold erected 
before the face of the 
mountain. The work 
of cutting the first 
group—Davis, Lee, and 
Jackson—has begun, 
and construction of the 
scaffolding has started; 
as soon as the scaffold 
is completed the work 
can progress rapidly, so 
that these three figures 
should be finished in 
about two years. 

At the foot of the 
mountain. under the 
procession of the heroes, 
the Memorial Hall will 
be cut into the solid 
granite. It will be fifty 
feet deep, ninety-five 
feet long, and fifty feet 
high, in the form of a 
semi-circle, with thir- 
teen engaged columns 
of the Ionic order thirty 
feet high, each column 
to represent a state in 
the Confederacy; 
an entablature directly 
over the architrave of 
the columns and carry- 
ing directly across the 





THE SCULPTOR’S DIFFICULTIES 


© Stone Mountzin Monumental Association 


THE VEILED FIGURE OF MEMORY IN THE MEMORIAL HALL 
In this gigantic alcove hewn out of the solid granite each of the states in the Confederacy will be 
represented by a column and a place for the roster of its military heroes. 


semicircle will be an inscription to the 
women of the South, for this Memorial 


Hall is to be dedicated to them. In the 
center of the hall will be a colossal female 
figure, representing Memory. 

Between each pair of columns will be 
a tablet eight feet wide and twenty-five 


feet high, in which will be cut the names 
of the states, set in gold. Below each 
tablet, in the form of a continuous band 
cutting across the thirteen columns, is a 
vault, the face of which will be carved with 
a garland and the name of each state. 
The vault will be used for the military 
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© Stone Mountain Monumental Association 


THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


On the edge of the reflection pool it will appear to be a barge carrying 
the soul of the fallen hero into eternity. 


roster of each state. Directly under the arms of each state. The capitals and the 
band is a stone seat and in front, on the bases of the thirteen columns will be in 
floor or stylebeth, will be an inlay of gold. 

golden bronze in the form of the coats of The Memorial is to be approached by 
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STONE MOUNTAIN AS MR. LUKEMAN FOUND IT 
Showing the unfinished head and the large holes. 
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an entrance 650 feet from the mountain, 
the main entrance being a gateway forty 
feet wide, flanked by two pylons—a 
cluster of three columns twenty feet high. 
At right and left from the pylons will run 
a low wall terminating in necessary build- 
ings. Upon entering the approach to the 
Memorial the visitor will descend three 
steps to an esplanade, which will contain 
a sunken lagoon 125 feet wide and 300 
feet long. An unusual feature of this 
sunken lagoon will be that a deep recess 
cut under the mountain will give the 
allusion that the water flows under the 
towering pile of granite. This allusion is 
not created by any of the other great re- 
flection pools of the world, either at the 
Lincoln Memorial or the Taj Mahal; in 
those great edifices the pool terminates 
some distance from the structure and 
stands apart from it. On the esplanade 
around this pool will be walks and rows of 
seats for those who visit the Memorial. 

On a platform thirteen steps above the 
lagoon, and reflected in the water, will be 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, giving 
the impression that his bier is floating 
upon a barge into eternity. 

The visitor will ascend by steps and 
esplanades to another flight of forty-eight 
steps which lead directly to the Memorial 
Hall, each step designating a state in the 
Union in the order of admission to the 
Union. On each side of the steps will 
be a wall twenty-five feet high and eight 
feet thick, which will terminate in an 
engaged pedestal surmounted by a large 
incense-holder fourteen feet long and eight 
feet wide. It is the intention that these 
urns be used on special occasions for the 
burning of incense. On either side of the 
great stairway are two large flagstafis, 


which will be used on ceremonial occa- 
sions. 

The facade of the Memorial Hall will be 
cut outof the solid granite of the mountain. 
It will have six Doric columns, each forty- 
one feet high and seven and one-half feet 
in diameter. Each column would weigh 
150 tons if disengaged. Between columns 
will be thirteen feet of space, large enough 
to admit the passage of a railroad car, 
which will be used in the work of excavat- 
ing the rock. 

Looking down from the steps of Me- 
morial Hall into the lower basins, the 
visitor will have the impression of a vast 
amphitheater capable of seating tens of 
thousands of spectators. 

The members of the association who are 
undertaking such a vast project are to be 
congratulated upon their daring and 
patriotism. History, indeed, has a prece~ 
dent for such an achievement. After the 
victories over the Persians Pericles gath- 
ered together in Athens the best sculptors 
and architects of the ancient world for the 
purpose of creating what all concede 
to have been one of the finest and most 
beautiful structures of all time—the 
Parthenon. History tells us that the 
sculptors, architects, and directors of this 
enterprise fought over their diversities of 
opinion, only to come together again to 
finish the great task they had begun. So 
in the Renaissance Cellini and Michel- 
angelo had differences with their em- 
ployers, and in his anger at the Pope at the 
time of the completion of the Sistine 
Chapel Michelangelo painted the portrait 
of the Pontiff in that part of the ceiling set 
aside for the representation of the Inferno. 
Stone Mountain likewise has had its diffi- 
culties, which we hope now are ended. 
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BACK TO BARBARISM! 








Where American Justice Fails 


cA Cfourth -Article in the Series on the Rising Tide of (rime 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


ing tide of crime, with the homi- 

cide rate increasing 100 per cent. 
in the past twenty-five years, with America 
having in proportion to its population 
twice as many murders as Italy, four times 
as many as Australia and South Africa, 
eight times as many as New Zealand, Ire- 
land, Spain, Norway, England and Wales, 
eighteen times as many as in Scotland, 
twenty-four times as many as in Holland, 
and thirty-six times as many as in Switzer- 
land; with robberies thirty-six times as 
prevalent in New York as in London, a 
hundred times as prevalent in Chicago as 
in London, in one city alone twenty-six 
times as prevalent as in all of England 
and Wales with its 38,000,000 people, six 
times as prevalent in two American cities 
alone as in the whole Dominion of Canada; 
with the cost of crime to the American 
people rising to from 3 billion to ro billion 
dollars a year; with murders, highway 
robberies, gunmen, deeds of violence be- 
coming each day more and more prevalent 
—one would despair of our civilization and 
of the future of America, were it not for 
one consoling fact. 

And that is, that England—a country 
with institutions very similar to our own 
—seventy years ago had become the most 
crime-ridden country in the civilized world, 
with the possible exception of Italy and 
Spain. From this situation England has 
come to be a country in which there is the 
most perfect enforcement of the criminal 
laws of any country in the world. Eng- 
land has not changed the character of her 
population in that time. She has merely 
changed the administration of her criminal 
laws. 

To-day, in England, compared with the 
United States, there is little crime—and 
very little of a serious nature. In the 
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year 1923, the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, there were in the whole 
metropolitan area of London, with its 
population of 7,476,168, only 42 murders. 
During 1921 there were 260 murders in 
New York City and 137 in Chicago. Nor 
was there an unsolved murder in London 
in 1922, nor again in 1923. 

The reason for the lesser amount of 
crime in England is, that in that country 
punishment for crime follows swiftly and 
surely. Punishment is a deterrent there. 
It is a significant fact that in France the 
number of homicides is very much greater 
than it is in England, where the punish- 
ment for homicide is less severe. More- 
over, in England the administration of the 
criminal law is expeditious. There are no 
delays. Trials last but a few hours, even 
in the most serious cases. The facts are 
fully presented. Justice is done. 

England’s situation seventy years ago 
was so closely parallel to our own situation 
to-day that it is astounding. She emerged 
from that situation, not by changing her 
institutions, but by enforcing her criminal 
laws and by changing their administration. 
The first reform which she found necessary 
—a necessity which does not exist in Amer- 
ica to-day—was to do away with unduly 
severe punishments. It is hard to realize 
that there were formerly in England 164 
different crimes punishable by death, with 
the result that juries were unwilling to 
convict when the punishment for a com- 
paratively minor offense was so severe. 
All sorts of methods were devised by juries 
and judges to avoid inflicting the death 
penalty under these circumstances. 

England, therefore, reduced capital 
punishment to a few major offenses like 
murder, burglary of occupied dwellings 
attended with violence, or burning an 
inhabited dwelling. She then addressed 
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herself to removing all legal technicalities 
in the way of prompt and deserved punish- 
ment. 

As year by year the criminal laws were 
relieved of further absurdities, the number 
of convictions for serious crimes kept fall- 
ing. Thus, in 1859 for each 100,000 of 
population there were 13.4 persons sen- 
tenced to convict prisons for the higher 
crimes. Ten years later (1869) this num- 
ber had dropped to 9.1; in 1874, it had 
dropped to 6.6; in 1889, to 3.3; in 1899, 
to 2.5, and, according to the latest avail- 
able statistics (1923), it is now but 1.26 
to the 100,000. 

Knowing that England had achieved 
success where America had failed in the 
administration of her criminal laws, the 
writer went to England in 1924 for the 
purpose of studying the administration 
of the criminal laws in that country. 
For several weeks during June and July, 
1924, I sat in the various criminal courts 
of London, observing at first hand the 
methods employed in the administration 
of justice in that city. My inquiry was 
purposely limited to London in order to 


have a basis of comparison with New York 
—a city of similar size and also a great 
world-city. 

The courts dealing with crime in London 
correspond with rather surprising parallel- 
ism to the courts in New York and in 


most American cities. There are the 
courts of first instance, or magistrate’s 
courts, dealing with minor offenses, corres- 
ponding to the magistrate’s courts in New 
York and other American communities. 
Then an intermediate court dealing with 
more serious offenses, known in London as 
London Sessions—which is the Court of 
Quarter Sessions elsewhere—and which 
corresponds quite closely to the Court of 
Special Sessions in New York. This court 
has jurisdiction over certain classes of mis- 
demeanors, but not over the higher crimes. 
And then finally there is the higher crim- 
inal court—in London the Old Bailey or 
Central Criminal Court, elsewhere in 
England the Assizes. This also corres- 
ponds quite closely to New York’s highest 
criminal court, the Court of General Ses- 
sions, which similarly deals with the more 
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serious crimes. I sat in all of these differ- 
ent courts, day after day, noting in detail 
the way in which justice was administered 
and crime was dealt with. 

In addition to this observation of the 
actual conduct of trials in the courts, and 
personal study and observation of the 
court’s mechanism, conferences and inter- 
views were had with the leaders of the 
Bench and Bar in London. 

As my inquiry progressed, it became 
apparent why the criminal law is enforced 
in England and not in America and why 
crime is so much less in the former country. 
We have seen how in America the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law has departed 
from its original purpose of the ascertain- 
ment of the facts and the doing of justice, 
and has become involved in a maze of 
technicalities. All of these conditions ex- 
isted in England seventy years ago. The 
law there was entangled in a maze of tech- 
nicalities similar to that existing to-day in 
America, but England roused herself and 
freed the administration of the law from 
this serious handicap. 

In 1851, exactly seventy-five years ago, 
an act was passed entitled “An Act for 
Further Improving the Administration of 
Criminal Justice” (14 & 15 Victoria, c. 
100). As indicative of the purposes that 
were in view at that time in passing this 
legislation, the following preamble to the 
act is not without interest: 


Whereas Offenders frequently escape Con- 
viction on their Trials by reason of the tech- 
nical Strictness of Criminal Proceeding in 
Matters not material to the Merits of the 
Case; 

And whereas such technical Strictness may 
safely be relaxed in many Instances, so as to 
ensure the Punishment of the Guilty, without 
depriving the Accused of any just Means of 
Defense; 

And whereas a Failure of Justice often takes 
place on the Trial of Persons charged with 
Felony and Misdemeanor by reason of Vari- 
ances between the Statement in the Indict- 
ment on which the trial is had and the Proof 
of Names, Dates, Matters, and Circumstances 
therein mentioned, not material to the Merits 
of the Case, and by the Mis-statement whereof 
the Person on Trial cannot have been preju- 
diced in his Defense; 





DEPRIVED OF ALL INCENTIVE TO DELAY 


Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled and by the authority of the 
same, as follows. : 


Then followed a bill of some thirty-two 
sections providing in detail for the simpli- 
fication of procedure along the lines indi- 
cated in the preamble. Thus, seventy-five 
years ago, England cut the Gordian knot 
and laid the foundation for a simplified, 
direct, and common-sense system of ad- 
ministering the criminal law. 

From time to time further improve- 
ments in the direction of simplification of 
procedure have been made, notably in 
1915, by the passage of a law known as 
the Indictments Act (5 & 6 George V, c. 
90), under which various rules of procedure 
tending toward simplification of the form 
of indictment have been made through a 
duly constituted body set up by the act. 
How great a change has thus been brought 
about is at once realized when one con- 
trasts the form of indictment in the case of 
murder, prescribed under these rules, as 
compared with the long-winded, involved, 
and verbose form of indictment which was 
used in the past. The new form under 
the indictment rules is as follows: 





MURDER 
PARTICULARS OF OFFENSE 


A. B., on the 
in the County of 
jJ.S. 


day of 
. murdered 











England has thus come to a simplified 
practice, with the result that trials are 
swift, prompt, and efficient. While there 
is much formality in the English courts— 
even greater formality than in the courts 
of the United States—there is little adher- 
ence to technicalities. The avenue of 
escape through technicalities, which affords 
so excellent an opportunity for escape to 
the criminal in America, has been closed in 
England. 

Nor are there in England long delays in 
the trial of criminal cases. As a rule the 
trial follows arrest so quickly that in the 
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view of the public they are almost simul- 
taneous. It is a rare instance where a 
trial is had more than three weeks after 
the offender is arrested. This is in striking 
contrast to the situation in the United 
States, where trials are delayed for long 
periods of time, often for months, some- 
times for years, as has already been abun- 
dantly shown in the experience of Chicago 
and other cities; with the result that wit- 
nesses disappear, false defenses are framed, 
testimony is lost, and the public forgets 
the relation between the trial and the cir- 
cumstances of the crime. 

One reason why there are no delays in 
the trial of criminal cases in England is 
that the incentive to delay, the thing which 
makes delay profitable to the criminal, has 
been taken away. He has no desire to 
have his case prolonged, because in Eng- 
land the professional criminal stays in jail 
until his case is tried, and is not set at 
liberty on bail, free to continue his criminal 
career. He has a strong incentive, there- 
fore, to want his case tried at as early a 
date as possible. Moreover, the English 
courts would not tolerate the dilatory 
motions that are permitted in America. 

How expeditious justice is, is evidenced 
by the report of a trial in the highest crim- 
inal court in London, the Old Bailey, in 
the summer of 1923, that was witnessed 
by the committee of the American Bar 
Association who were investigating the 
administration of justice in England and 
France. 

That committee reported this trial in the 
following terms, prefacing its report with 
the statement that it believed that it could 
best present a clear picture of the operation 
of the criminal laws and trials in England 
by reciting the history of one case tried on 
May a3ist at the Old Bailey. Their report 
is as follows: 


One Roland Duck had been accused of the 
murder of a woman by cutting her throat. 
The crime was committed on May 3rd. The 
Coroner’s inquisition was held on May 8th; 
the Whitsuntide holidays of the court inter- 
vened, so that the trial was delayed until 
May 30th. But for the intervention of the 
Whitsuntide holidays, the defendant would 
have been on trial within three weeks of the 
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REWARD 
DEAD or ALIVE 


was no exami- 
nation made in 
court as to their 
knowledge, 
qualifications, 
or fitness to try 
the particular 
case. In fact, 
not a single 





persons 
The Executive 


cision in all such cases. shall be final. 
CLEARING HOUSE 


The Milwaukee Clearing House Association 
hereby offers a 


REWARD 
of Twenty- five Hundred Dollars ($2,500. 00) 


A Reward of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
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hereafter participating in de cdilteny ar eonmaeeh cithay of Gh Sate, 
Committee of the MILWAUKEE CLEARING HOUSE ASSO- 
CIATION chall-bo the odie ond fie! judge as to the sight of any claimant t any: 
yeward. In the case of rival claimants for the same reward, said Executive Committee. 
may in its sole discretion pay such reward to any claimant or divide such reward 
between any two or more such claimants, ‘or may reject all such claims, and its de« 


These rewards are offered for the benefit and protection of THE MILWAUKEE 
This offer is ist force from the day of issue until publicly withdrawn. 


question was 
asked a juror 
by counsel on 
either side, al- 
though both 
sides had the 
right to do so. 
Only one chal- 
lenge was exer- 
cised, and that 
in the case of 
the sole woman 
juror called, and 
she was excused. 
Officials in- 
formed us that 
women are 
thought to be 
more severe 
than men in 
criminal cases. 
We were in- 
formed by the 
judge that this 
single challenge 
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HOW BANKS ARE FORCED TO FIGHT THE CRIME WAVE 


This full page advertisement from The Milwaukee Sentinel shows how banks, 
lacking a full measure of protection from organized authority, must take steps to 
protect themselves. 


time of his crime. The case was called to 
trial on the day following his indictment. 

One of the most eminent public prosecutors 
in England, Sir Richard Muir, was assigned 
by the Director of Public Prosecutions, Sir 
Archibald Bodkin, to conduct the case for the 
Crown. The defendant was represented by a 
faithful and earnest barrister and two solici- 
tors. The defense was insanity said to have 
been caused by epilepsy and shell shock suf- 
fered while the defendant was a soldier over- 
seas. 

The jury was accepted within ten minutes. 
When the jury was called into the box there 
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was the only 
one that had 
occurred in his 
court in three 
years. Each 
juror was sep- 
arately sworn. 
Twelve wit- 
nesses were ex- 
amined, ten for 
theprosecution and two forthe defendant. The 
examination of witnesses proceeded with ex- 
traordinary rapidity. The judge conducted a 
large part of the examination: he controlled, 
limited, and directed the examination by 
counsel. Cross examination was short and 
to the point. Leading questions were fre- 
quent. The summation of each counsel occu- 
pied thirty-five minutes. The charge (sum- 
ming up) of the judge lasted nearly an hour. 
The case was submitted to the jury at 6.15 
P.M. The jury retired and returned a verdict 
of guilty within twenty minutes. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, the judge put on the black 
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WHEN THE JUDGE PARTICIPATES IN .A TRIAL 


cap and sentenced the defendant to death. 
There is but one punishment for murder in 
England. The whole trial lasted about six 
hours, including an hour’s adjournment for 
lunch and half an hour for tea. 


Contrast this with the practice in the 
United States, where it often takes an en- 
tire week to obtain a jury, and where there 
have been in some murder trials as many 
as twenty-five different continuances, and 
it becomes apparent why crime is so much 
less prevalent in England, for the adminis- 
tration of justice there is both swift and 
certain. The second avenue of escape 
which the criminal in the United States 
uses to avoid the penalty of his criminal 
deeds—through interminable delays in his 
trial—has been closed in England. 

One of the factors which makes for 
speedy trials in England, free from tech- 
nicalities and without attempts on the 
part of counsel to confuse the issue and 
to perplex the jury, is to be found in the 
fact that in England the trial judge is in 
full control of the investigation. He does 
not sit silent as in America, unable to 
direct or control the course of events; nor 
is the control of the trial there, as it is in 
America, a battle between opposing coun- 
sel. 

The part which the judge plays in the 
trial of the case in England is of vital con- 
sequence. As Chief Justice Taft puts it: 


The power that makes for dispatch and 
thoroughness in the English criminal proce- 
dure is the power which the court exercises to 
sum up the evidence to the jury after the case 
is finished and the arguments are all in. He 
helps the jury by his summing up, winnows 
out the chaff, and enables them to see clearly 
what the evidence is. He does not control 
their verdict, because they do not infrequently 
differ from him; but he does enable them with 
his wise suggestions to reach a sound con- 
clusion. 


Chief Justice Taft adds that this partici- 
pation in the case by the judge has been 
forbidden in this country in the courts of 
all of the states, but not in the Federal 
courts, and that it is this element that 
has helped the Federal courts to do so 
much better in the prosecution of crime 
than do the state courts. 
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How careful the judge in an English 
court is not to attempt to influence the 
jury in its verdict or to substitute his 
judgment and conclusions for theirs is 
evidenced by a quotation from the sum- 
ming up of the judge in a case at Old 
Bailey in the summer of 1923: 


There may well be matters upon which as 
I speak to you with regard to different por- 
tions of the testimony I seem to be holding, 
and possibly indicating, an opinion of my own 
with regard tothem. You will, I know, listen 
respectfully to anything that I may happen 
to say, but you will always bear in mind that 
it is your verdict and not mine, and that it is 
your view and not mine, which is to predom- 
inate: and whilst you listen to what I say you 
will not accept anything that I say unless it 
commends itself to you as being sensible and 
businesslike in accordance with the evidence 
and worthy of your adoption. What I have 
said about myself you will also bear in mind 
with regard to the speeches that you have 
heard from learned counsel. They are there 
for the purpose of assisting you to marshal the 
evidence, helping you to weigh it, to give the 
appropriate weight to each of the facts which 
is proved, to show what should be discounted 
and what should be relied upon. You must 
take care, however, that you do not let their 
speeches usurp your function, which is for 
you to decide upon the evidence which has 
been given in this case. 


The practice which exists in the United 
States by which professional criminals are 
set free to continue their unlawful trade 
by the easy granting of bail—furnished 
often by large bonding corporations or 
surety companies which exist for that 
purpose—does not exist at all in England. 
This is one reason why there is less crime 
there. There the criminal stays in jail. In 
England no cash bail is taken. Further- 
more, to indemnify bail is a crime in itself. 
Therefore, no such bonding companies 
exist or can exist for the purpose of supply- 
ing bail to criminals or to persons arrested; 
for no company would continue to supply 
bail unless it could be compensated for this 
service, and this is forbidden by law. 

In England the only person who gives 
bail is some individual who knows the 
defendant and is willing to risk his prop- 
erty in the event that the defendant should 
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fail to appear for trial. He cannot be re- 
imbursed by the defendant if his bail is 
forfeited; for that is a crime. 

What happens is, that the alleged crim- 
inal finds some friend who will become 
surety for his attendance at a court of trial. 
If he cannot find such a friend he must 
stay in jail. If he has thus secured bail, 
and does not surrender at the proper time, 
his friend who has gone his surety is es- 
treated, and the sheriff is instructed to 
demand the money from the surety at 
once. If not, the surety is liable to be 
imprisoned until his debt to the Crown is 
discharged. Where bail is granted, the 
Court has to be satisfied that the sureties 
are good for the amount named, 7. ¢., that 
they are householders or persons of sub- 
stance. This makes for caution, all 
around, and cases of “skipping bail” are 
comparatively rare, while “phony” bail 
is unknown. 

The important element in the situation, 
however, is that in England the profes- 
sional criminal is not bailed. When a de- 
fendant applies for bail in England a thor- 


ough inquiry is made into his past record. 
This is made possible by the fact that there 
the fingerprints of all persons arrested for 
serious crimes are taken at once, as soon 


as arrested and before conviction. Such 
prints are promptly destroyed if a convic- 
tion is not had. The result is that the 
police officer when the case is first pre- 
sented to the court has full information 
about the past history of the offender, if 
he has a criminal record. When bail is 
applied for, the magistrate asks the officer 
what he knows about the man. If it de- 
velops that he has a bad criminal record, 
the court naturally does not grant bail, as 
the prisoner will go to trial almost imme- 
diately—generally in a week or two. 

It is thus seen that the practice, which 
has become so flagrant in America, of re- 
leasing professional criminals on bail and 
setting them free to ply their nefarious 
careers through weeks and months, while 
their case is pending and they are awaiting 
trial, does not prevail in England. There 
the fact that a man, arraigned on a certain 
charge, is a professional criminal and an 
old offender is at once known, and that 
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information is made available for the guid- 
ance of the court when bail is applied for. 
It is a simple remedy for a serious evil; 
and many of the evils connected with our 
administration of the criminal law in this 
country would vanish if this simple prac- 
tice were adopted. 

In America, speaking generally, a crim- 
inal has a chance at three trials, his original 
trial and two appeals—sometimes even 
three appeals. No such situation exists in 
England. While every man is entitled to 
one appeal, he is entitled to one only—and 
that appeal is final. It is not possible 
there for a criminal through numerous 
appeals to delay final decision in his case 
for from one to three years. Nor do the 
appellate bodies in England reverse the de- 
cisions of the lower courts on technical 
grounds. Applications for appeals on 
such grounds are not even considered by 
the appellate body but are promptly 
thrown out. 

The power vested in the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal is stated in the following terms 
in the Criminal Appeal Act of 1907 (7 
Edward VII, c. 23) as follows: 


The Court of Criminal Appeal on any such 
appeal against conviction shall allow the ap- 
peal if they think that the verdict of the jury 
should be set aside on the ground that it is 
unreasonable or cannot be supported, having 
regard to the evidence, or that the judgment 
of the court before whom the appellant was 
convicted should be set aside on the ground 
of a wrong decision of any question of law or 
that on any ground there was a miscarriage 
of justice, and in any other case shall dismiss 
the appeal: 

Provided that the court may, notwithstanding 
that they are of opinion that the point raised 
in the appeal might be decided in favor of the 
appellant, dismiss the appeal if they consider 
that no substantial miscarriage of justice has 
actually occurred. 


How simply the court operates is evi- 
denced by the fact that the court sits every 
other Monday and does not rise until all 
the pending appeals have been heard. 
In practically every case the decision is 
rendered from the Bench. 

The powers of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal are almost unlimited. In a case 





NO RETRIALS AFTER CONVICTION 


where it appears that an appellant has 
been improperly convicted on one part of 
an indictment, but properly on another, 
the court may affirm the sentence, or pass 
any other sentence in substitution thereof 
as may be warranted by law. In a case 
where the appellant has been convicted 
of one offense and the jury could have 
found him guilty of some other offense, 
_and, on the finding of the jury, the court 
believes that it must have been satisfied 
of facts which proved him guilty of another 
offense, the court may substitute a verdict 
and pass sentence for the other offense. 
It may increase or reduce a sentence. It 
may order any witnesses to appear before 
it who could have been compelled as wit- 
nesses at the trial to attend to be examined, 
whether or not they were called at the trial. 
There are no second trials in England. 
After the de- 
fendant has 
been con- 
victed, if the 
Court of Crim- 
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255 cases it was refused, and in the remaining 
59 the application was withdrawn. All to- 
gether, 92 appeals were heard; in 23 cases 
the conviction was affirmed and in 23 
others the conviction was quashed, in 5 
the sentence was quashed, in 20 some other 
sentence was substituted, in 21 the sen- 
tence was affirmed. And this was out of 
8,126 cases disposed of at Assizes and 
Quarter Sessions, including the courts of 
the City of London. 

When we contrast these results with the 
facts disclosed by Ex-Governor Hadley’s 
study of reversals in ten typical American 
states in which, out of a total of 1,426 cases 
reviewed by the higher courts, 946 were 
affirmed and 480 were reversed or were re- 
versed and remanded, and one third of 
the convictions set aside, we begin to 
realize that another avenue of escape for 


“Stop Coddling the Criminal” 


The Plea of 





inal Appeal 
finds that the 
judgment of 


the trial court 
was erroneous, 
they either 
modify it or 
quash it and 
set the pris- 
oner free. 

It is not 
strange that 
under these 
circumstances 
there are com- 
paratively few 
criminal ap- 
peals in all 
England. In 
1923, there 


were 373 ap- 
plications for 





This illustration, part of a 
full page from The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, was part of an 
extended advertising cam- 
paign intended to check the 
crime} wave in Brooklyn, 
New York. "Graphic full 
page advertisements, paid 
for by citizens and or, a 
zations, were intende 
give the public some idea 
of fundamental ways to 
stamp out crime. 


Judge Alfred J. Talley 


of 
New York General Sessions 


The Greatest Criminal Court— 
in the World 


“The principal cause of crime is the pampering of the 
prisoners by sentimental reformers who fail to realize that 
at least TWO-THIRDS of the inmates of such prisons as 
Sing Sing are men who have ADOPTED CRIME AS a 
PROFESSION and who have SERVED AT LEAST ONE 
TERMI” 


In. introducing a new Judge to the General Sessions 
Bench Judge Talley said: 
“The country is suffering from an indictment which 








This Fearless Judge Has Also Said— 


~prociaims it to be the 
MOST LAWLESS COUNTRY ON EARTH.” 


The Crook HAS NO FEAR of the LAW for two reasons: 


1. He knows the average juryman is reluctant to convict on the evidence submitted, 
. 2. He has a better time IN SING SING than OUT OF SING SING. 


Supporting this statement, Judge Talley has quoted from the pamphlet of the Prisoners’ Mutual Welfare League which shows that 


leave to appeal 
in “indictable 
offenses,” and 
leave was 


January and June, 1924 
He goes on: 


‘Giovie and theatrical ‘pr6ductiGts before they reach Broadway are given to the prisoners; that they bave an $8,000 theater; that they 
enjoy professional: baseball on Saturdays and Sundays, and that they work on an average of 3/; hours a day, according to the ree 
save Ge ten Ries Onan, In addition to this, prisozers spent $56,000 on food purchased outside the prison fare between 


“The demand of the hour in America, above.all other countries, is for jurors with conscience, judges with courage and prisons 


which are NEITHER COUNTRY CLUBS nor HEALTH RESORTS. ‘The very latest prison reform slogan which | have seen is: 


‘Sunshine in every CELL’ 


granted in but 
59 cases. In 


“Respectable, 
le THEIR SLEEPING ROONS.” 


law-abiding and reasonably well-to-do people in the cities CANNOT AFFORD living apartments with SUNSHINE 
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the criminal, through the setting aside of 
convictions by courts of review on techni- 
cal grounds, has been closed to the criminal 
in England. 

One of the means by which the criminal 
in the United States manages to escape the 
consequences of his criminal deeds is his 
ability to retain lawyers who have little 
scruple in resorting to any means to get 
their client off—a method which the tech- 
nicalities of the law and the ease of appeal 
facilitate. It is not so in England. This 
is due to a variety of causes. One of these 
is, that the personnel of the Criminal Bar 
in England is of much higher calibre than 
it is in the United States. 

The fundamental difference is to be 
found in the control of the members of the 
legal profession by the Inns of Court, 
which is much stricter and closer than any 
control exercised by Bar Associations in 
the United States. A distinguished public 
official connected with the administration 
of justice in England describes this as 
follows: 


In England the discipline of the Bar and of 
the solicitors’ profession is maintained in part 
by the judges acting constantly upon the Bar 
who practice before them, and upon the solici- 
tors who are officials of the Court, and can be, 
and are, dealt with by the Court if the Court 
thinks fit. In addition, as regards the solici- 
tors, they have a vigilant body in the Law 
Society, which has statutory powers, and can 
and does remove solicitors from the Rolls or 
inflict other punishments upon them, subject 
only to an appeal to the High Court. 

As regards the Bar, every barrister is sub- 
ject to the discipline of the Inn to which he 
belongs, the Benchers of which sit as a dis- 
ciplinary court to hear any complaint against 
his professional conduct, and which can in- 
flict upon him the penalty of expulsion from 
the Bar, subject again to an appeal to the 
whole body of judges of the High Court sitting 
together. 

But, in addition, the Bar on every Circuit 
itself makes and enforces rules of professional 
conduct for its members, subject to the general 
control of the Benchers, and each body of 
barristers attending a particular court of 
Quarter Sessions is also organized in the same 
way. Beyond and above all, there is a very 
strong force of professional opinion in a nar- 
row professional body such as the Bar, all 
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educated more or less together, almost all 
meeting one another constantly in professional 
rivalry, and all working for the same success 
and rewards—all patronage being centered in . 
the Lord Chancellor so far as judicial prefer- 
ment is concerned, and in the Attorney- 
General so far as distribution of Crown work 
is concerned. 


The condition which exists in America 
of a criminal bar devoting itself entirely 
to criminal practice, the members of which 
spend their entire time in seeking to get 
their clients off, does not prevail in Eng- 
land. There, the barristers who practice 
at the Criminal Bar practice also in civil 
cases. 

A vitally important element, it seems to 
the writer, is that members of the Criminal 
Bar in England spend as much of their 
time in prosecuting criminals as they do in 
defending them. This is due to the sys- 
tem which prevails there under which 
there is no public official corresponding to 
the District Attorney in American practice 
and consequently no district attorney’s 
staff. 

In England there is a Director of Public 
Prosecutions who directs all of the more 
important cases. The Attorney-General 
selects Counsel for the Crown among the 
able barristers of the different Assizes, 
six being selected for life for the Central 
Criminal Court of London, three leaders 
and three juniors. From among these, the 
Director of Public Prosecutions makes a 
selection in each particular important case 
to be prosecuted by the Crown. In only 
about 20 per cent. of the cases in that 
Court does the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions designate these members of his staff 
to conduct such cases. In about 30 per 
cent. of the cases there are private prosecu- 
tors, the equivalent of counsel for a citizen 
complainant in America; in 50 per cent. 
of the cases the prosecuting attorneys or 
counsel are selected by the Clerk of the 
Court, from private counsel chosen from 
the Criminal Bar, generally in rotation, 
and each appointed for the particular case. 
Such counsel are paid a minimum fee of 
£2. 4s. 6 d. for each case—the size of their 
fee depending upon the nature of the case 
and the demands it makes upon their time. 
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It is thus seen that the members of the 
Criminal Bar in England are not, like their 
brothers in America, constantly spending 
their entire time in defending criminals, 
and thus getting the criminal’s point of 
view. On the contrary, they divide their 
time between prosecuting and defending 
criminals, as well as practicing in the civil 
courts. This gives them a fair-minded 
and balanced outlook upon life and upon 
their professional responsibilities, not found 
as a rule among criminal practitioners in 
the United States. The criminal in Eng- 
land is thus deprived of his chief aid in 
escaping the consequences of his misdeeds 
—the criminal lawyer with low standards 
of professional ethics who avails himself 
of every technicality, every device, every 
trick in the game to set his client free. 

One of the reasons why there are so 
many murders in the United States as 
compared with England and other coun- 
tries, and why there are so many crimes of 
violence and why these have increased so 
greatly in recent years, is the ease and facil- 
ity with which any person, no matter 
what his criminal record may be, can ob- 
tain a pistol in this country. All that a 
person has to do in America to obtain a 
pistol is to write a letter to a mail order 
house sending the money with it, and his 
pistol appears in a few days. 

In England there are almost no pistols 
carried. The law prohibits the possession 
and sale of pistols, except to a few persons 
authorized to have them, and the practice 
of carrying pistols is aimost unknown. 
No citizen thinks of carrying a pistol on 
his person or having one in his house for 
protection against the depredations of 
criminals. The criminal himself as a rule 
does not carry a pistol, for he knows that 
he will not meet an armed policeman. 

Strange to relate, policemen seldom 
carry a gun. Pistols are available at all 
stations for use by the police when desired, 
but it is the rare circumstance, even when 
a police officer is sent to get a dangerous 
criminal, that he will arm himself with a 
weapon. The results of this wise proce- 
dure are apparent in England’s low murder 
rate and low criminal rate generally. 

In England one of the great factors in 
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the prevention of crime is the efficiency 
and integrity of the police force. It is 
entirely dissociated from politics. It isa 
splendid body of men not only physically 
but also morally. There has never been 
the slightest breath of scandal against the 
integrity of the English “bobby.” In 
English courts the testimony of a police- 
man is regarded as of equal value with 
that of a citizen, with the additional ad- 
vantage that prima facie his character is 
good, and he is credited rightly with the 
desire to tell the truth and to avoid any 
bias against the prisoner. This is practi- 
cally the reverse of he situation in the 
United States. Here the courts are un- 
willing often to believe a police officer 
under oath—even when corroborated by 
a fellow officer. 

How great a factor the police are in the 
administration of the criminal law in Eng- 
land is testified to by the Bar Association 
Committee, who in their 1923 report said: 


As important in the enforcement of law as 
the simplicity and directness of legal proceed- 
ings is the efficiency of the police. Scotland 
Yard deserves its high reputation. Its offi- 
cers are selected only after the most careful 
investigation of their connections and their 
mental and physical conditions. A young 
policeman chooses the force as a life profession. 
He is trained scientifically in his duties. His 
only chance for advancement lies in the fear- 
less, intelligent performance of his duty. He 
is absolutely independent of political or any 
inside influence. He is certain of advance- 
ment if he earns it and of a pension that will 
support him when age justifies his retirement. 
At the head of the police are men of great 
force, of lifelong experience, and always of 
high standing in the community. The de- 
partment is almost as compact as if it were a 
military organization. Its skill in unraveling 
crime and in arresting criminals is remarkable. 
Only two persons guilty of murder last year 
in London attempted to escape from England. 
Escape from the diligence of the Metropolitan 
police is generally regarded as hopeless. To 
the police of London must be given a large 
share of credit for the enforcement of English 
law. 


In England, in every case where a se- 
rious charge is brought against a defen- 
dant, a complete investigation is made by 
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the detective branch of Scotland Yard— 
not only into the defendant’s past criminal 
record, if any exists, but also into his 
social and industrial history. His family 
are visited; his employers are visited; in- 
quiries are made about him in the neigh- 
borhood—in a word, the full facts with 
reference to the defendant are made 
available for the Court. 

While all of this information is gathered, 
it is never presented to the Court, nor is 
his past record, before conviction—except 
in the case of “suspected persons,” where 
it is authorized by law. But, after con- 
viction, or a plea of guilty—and pleas of 
guilty are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion—a detective officer always takes the 
stand and, reading from his note-book, 
gives a full report as to the social and 
economic history of the defendant. 

After this is presented, the Court invari- 
ably asks the prisoner whether he has any 
question which he wishes to put to the 
officer, or whether he has anything which 
he wishes to say to the Court with respect 
to the testimony which the officer has 
given. Asa rule, the prisoner seldom has 
any question to ask or anything to say, but 
seems entirely satisfied with the fair presen- 
tation of the facts by the officer. 

The unbiased and fair-minded way in 
which these detective officers present the 
information which they have gathered 
makes a striking impression upon a person 
observing the conduct of cases in these 
courts. Not only are all the facts pre- 
sented fairly, but the spirit of the officer 
and his manner in making his presentation 
is that of a person who has no bias—no 
interest to serve other than that of justice, 
and a very human desire to say everything 
good he can for the prisoner, as well as 
to report definitely those things against 
him that he has learned. 

This method of procedure plays an im- 
portant part in the handling of criminal 
cases and materially assists the Court in 
determining the best disposition to make 
of the offender. It undoubtedly accounts 
for the attitude of the people of England 
toward the enforcement of the criminal 
law. To them, it is the outward and vis- 
ible sign that every man gets a fair deal 
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in a British court. It is made possible by 
the fact that an adequate system of records 
exists and by the custom which prevails of 
fingerprinting all persons charged with 
serious crime immediately upon their being 
arrested and “charged” at the station 
house—with the invariable rule that all 
such fingerprints are promptly destroyed 
after trial if the prisoner is acquitted. 

One of the reasons for the extent of crime 
in the United States is the attitude of the 
public toward crime and criminals. In 
this country crime and the criminal are 
glorified by the publicity they receive in 
the daily press. In England crime is still 
a disgrace. An evidence of this attitude 
in England is the placing of the prisoner 
in the “dock.” The prisoner stands on a 
high platform in custody between police 
officers in the center of the court room, 
the cynosure of all eyes. ‘There can be no 
question that this physical placing of the 
prisoner in the “dock” is an important 
psychological factor in the attitude of the 
public toward crime in England, Those 
best qualified to judge from long experi- 
ence in these courts were strongly of the 
view that this had an important bearing on 
the attitude of the public toward crime. 

The attitude of the press in the United 
States in glorifying crime and the publicity 
connected with a criminal trial have with-. 
out question the effect of breeding a mor- 
bid interest in crime and criminals. In 
England this is very far from being the 
case. While it is true that the press often 
does print the facts about some spectacular 
crime before the trial, they are extremely 
careful not to discuss a pending criminal 
case. One reason for this different atti- 
tude on the part of the press is because it 
is contempt of court in that country to 
make any such comment as is made in the 
United States. 

All of the morbid atmosphere which un- 
limited publicity creates in the United 
States is absent in England. The writing 
up of the case in sensational fashion, the 
description of the prisoner, of counsel, the 
taking of photographs of the court room, 
all these things are as a rule absent in 
England. 

Although there is no special provision 
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in the statute on the subject, the judges 
will not permit a photograph to be taken 
during the course of a trial. I know that; 
for I sought to get a photograph of a crim- 
inal trial at the Old Bailey when I was 
there a year ago, and though I had the en- 
tire good will of the court and of the offi- 
cials connected with it, and explained the 
purposes for which the photograph was 
desired—to illustrate the method of ar- 
rangement of the court room as having an 
important bearing on the conduct of trials 
in the United States—my request was 
absolutely denied, the judges having set 
their face against any such practice. The 
result is that the courts over there still 
maintain the atmosphere of a dignified 
tribunal of justice and not that of a theatri- 
cal performance. 

As I sat attending trials in the criminal 
courts it seemed to me that there were 
fewer cases involving professional criminals 
than in the United States. Unfortunately 
there are no statistics available in either 
country as to what proportion of the 
criminal cases tried in the courts are old 
offenders, or criminals with a record, as 
contrasted with first offenders. I got a 
very strong impression, however, that in 
England there was very much less pro- 
fessional crime, that the cases coming be- 
fore the court were cases of business fraud, 
or cases of passion or emotion—sex crimes 
and the like. 

Moreover, pleas of guilty seemed to be 
much more frequent in England than in 
the United States. Although actual sta- 
tistics on these points are not to be found 
in the very complete “Criminal Judicial 
Statistics”’ published by the Home Office, 
statistics especially compiled for me by the 
Home Office showed that in the year 1923 
at the Central Criminal Court in London, 
out of 976 cases, 462 pleaded guilty, or 47 
per cent.—nearly one half of all the cases. 

Such in brief are the fundamental factors 
affecting crime and the administration of 
the criminal law in the two countries. 
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In seeking an explanation for the differ- 
ences that exist, allowance must necessarily 
be made for racial elements. In England 
we are dealing with a homogeneous people, 
who are essentially truthful and law-abid- 
ing, with “fair play” as the keynote of 
their character. In the United States we 
are dealing—especially in the larger cities 
—with a population that is not homogene- 
ous, but is made up to a large extent of 
alien groups. In New York City with its 
6,000,000 population, one racial group 
contributes 1,000,000 to the population, 
and others to a lesser degree. Some of 
these groups are not naturally law abiding, 
many of them are not truthful, and most 
of them are unaccustomed to liberty. 

One must also weigh and take into con- 
sideration the different public attitude 
toward crime and criminals in the two 
countries, especially the public attitude 
toward punishment of crime. In England 
there is a general sentiment for a swift and 
stern enforcement of law, without respect 
to persons or wealth. Whereas in the 
United States there is, one regrets to say, 
a false sentimentality about punishment, 
and a desire—which seems to have been 
increasing rapidly in recent years—to 
stand between the offender and the conse- 
quences of his unlawful acts. 

Whatever differences there may be, 
however, the outstanding fact remains 
that England seventy-five years ago found 
herself enmeshed in the same difficulties 
that now confront the United States, that 
through a series of practical measures, 
which have been described, she has com- 
pletely emerged from those difficulties, so 
that, instead of having the reputation 
which she then had of being one of the 
worst crime-ridden countries in the world, 
to-day she stands four-square to the world 
as the country in which crime is at its 
lowest and the enforcement of the criminal 
law at its highest. 

What England has done America can 
do. 








In the final article in this series, to be published in April, Mr. Veiller explains 
how the lessons of England’s judicature reform can be applied to the problem 
of checking crime in this country. 




















A Klondike in the Tropics 


An Article on Legendary El Dorado, Now Surinam 


JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


has in these days become simply 

a synonym for empty legendry. 
It is difficult, therefore, to realize that El 
Dorado still exists, as concretely as the 
state of New Jersey; it is even more diffi- 
cult to accept the fact that the gold which 
Sir Walter Raleigh and the Spanish gal- 
lants failed to find in 1595 is still there, in 
many forms. But it is true. And now, 
after the lapse of the centuries, American 
business men are off for the same old 
legendary shores. 

One may look forever in the atlas for 
the name El Dorado and not find it. El 
Dorado was, of course, a definite locality, 
but unromantic geographers have let that 
fanciful title disappear and have substitu- 
ted the name Surinam for the same land. 
(Surinam is the correct name of the country 
which is commonly but erroneously called 
Dutch Guiana.) The colony of Surinam, 
which is Holland’s most important New 
World possession, lies just above the equa- 
tor, between British and French Guiana, 
on the northern coast of South America. 
Its area is about 54,000 square miles and 
its population more than 100,000, a large 
part of which is in the capital, Paramaribo. 
Only about six hundred of the residents are 
white; the others are of various colored 
races, including Negroes, British Indians, 
Japanese, Chinese, and “nondescript” 
racial blends. The Hindus number ap- 
proximately 30,000, the Javanese 18,500, 
and the pure-blood Negroes 50,000. 

Along the flat coastal plains that border 
the Atlantic are a series of rich plantations 
where sugar, coffee, and other tropical 
stuffs have been grown uninterruptedly 
and without fertilizer for three hundred 
years. But behind the farthest fields there 
is nothing—if a vast area of dense, almost 
impassable, and enormously rich jungle can 
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be called nothing. At least it has until 
lately been counted as good for nothing. 

Surinam is little known to the outside 
world. When the Dutch, with a singular 
error of judgment, ceded, by the Peace 
of Breda in 1667, Manhattan Island to 
England in exchange for Surinam, the far- 
away colony sank into a dark and disap- 
pointed obscurity. The reason is not far 
to seek. Surinam has never, at least not 
in recent times, been of any particular com- 
mercial importance—and that, in this busy 
century, is the only thing that really counts. 
Surinam, to be truthful, has for some time 
been unable even to pay its own bills. 
But at last the straws of prophecy point 
in another and more agreeable direction. 
American energy and imagination is rap- 
idly proving that Surinam is, in its po- 
tentialities, a wonderfully wealthy place. 
What is more to the point, Americans are 
definitely out to get some of that wealth 
for themselves. El Dorado is on the eve 
of a belated justification. 

Gold, metallic gold, is the first thing 
one naturally associates with the Guiana 
region, and quite rightly. Surinam is 
believed, on excellent authority, to con- 
ceal the richest and most closely adjacent 
deposits of gold that are to be found any- 
where in the two hemispheres. The be- 
lief is not new, certainly. Romance is 
packed with Spanish tales of Guiana In- 
dians who wore armor of solid gold (a 
misconception which arose out of the 
spectacle of naked, golden-skinned bodies 
gleaming in the sun), Aztec buried treas- 
ure, and a great city far behind the 
farthest hills, where streets and houses 
and walls were all wrought of the precious 
metal. But now the hopes of contempo- 
rary gold seekers are hardly less glamorous 
and there is sounder evidence to go upon 
than the dreams of drunken gallants. 
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Experts from Europe and the United 
States have made careful surveys. Their 
findings have been unanimously favorable. 
On the witness of gravel, quartz, and clay 
these sober experts have based the asser- 
tion that the natural ore deposits of 
Surinam compare favorably with the Yu- 
kon and with California. Past perform- 
ance bolsters the belief. For fifty years 
Surinam has shipped to Holland about 
two thousand pounds of gold ingot yearly, 
to strike a rough average. More specifi- 
cally, from 1876 to 1880, the first period 
for which authentic figures are available, 
1,704 kilograms were mined. Then, from 
1906 to 1910, the record years, 5,717 
kilograms were produced. And in 1923, 
@ poor year, the output tipped the as- 
sayer’s scales at 396.2 kilos. But the 
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grand total, reckoned from 1876 to 1923, 
of $19,175,616 worth of the metal, is 
impressive for so small and poor a colony. 

Little notoriety, however, has attached 
to the shipments, for the reason that the 
gold industry in Surinam has very seldom 
made any astonishing individual fortunes. 
Most of it has been found in alluvial gravel 
deposits in the form of small nuggets and 
coarse dust. The work of mining in 
malarial clearings far back in the jungles 
has not attracted large groups of capital, 
or even highly skilled prospectors. The 
rough jungle nature of this part of the 
country is discouraging and, moreover, 
alluvial gold is an uncertain quantity— 
that is, gold washed down in past ages 
from mother lodes higher in the hills. 
Promoters are dreaming now of finding 
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some mother lode back in the impenetrable 
jungle, and recently a geologist spent six 
months in the interior hunting for that 
mother lode which is expected will be the 
“mountain of gold”’ of the legend. It has 
been suggested that this legendary lode, 
if found, might be reached by airplanes 
from Paramaribo; it is assumed that the 
‘*mountain”’ is about three hundred miles 
away, in the Tumucumaque Mountains, 
on the border between Surinam and Brazil. 

The authorities and the few white resi- 
dents of Surinam are of two minds in their 
opinions of this visionary project for the 
exploding or the proving of the legend 
which has beset this El Dorado for centu- 
ries. The Compagnie des Mines d’Or 
de la Guyane Hollandaise has sought 
Surinam’s gold for years, but with ever- 
lessening ardor, and the possibility of the 
arrival of new capital is considered with 
mingled emotions in Surinam. The resi- 
dents are quietly but enormously excited, 
but, being cautious Hollanders, they are 
equally alarmed by the thought that Suri- 
nam might be the tramping ground of an- 
other “gold rush,” one of those vast 
adventures which destroys as it creates. 
A rush to a tropical Klondike would be 
filled with suffering and death; the track- 
less jungles are full of malaria and dis- 
ease; and let the imagination picture the 
scenes that might be enacted around the 
treacherous sand bars on the jungle rivers 
when hordes of men, far from the re- 
straints of law, battled for the right to 
pan the gravel washed down from the 
mountains. 

It is very well to talk optimistically of 
the schemes of millionaires, but it is a 
quite different thing to consider the fate 
of any less well-equipped adventurers of 
the future. In illustration: 

While in the Surinam interior, a hun- 
dred miles back from Paramaribo, I was 
invited by a Barbadian Negro to visit a 
little mine. I accepted and we set out. 
My guide was hardly the figure one. imag- 
ines a successful miner to be. His cos- 
tume was a shirt and half a pair of khaki 
trousers—nothing more. The trousers, 
cut short above the knee, were a necessity, 
for the man was a sufferer from that most 
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fearful of tropical diseases, e’ephantiasis. 
He had acquired the illness at his mine. 
But it interfered not at all with his 
strength, nor had it lessened for him the 
fascination of his search for gold. 

He led me for a mile or more up through 
the sweating, gloomy jungle to a tiny 
clearing in the cleft of a revine in the 
hillside. Water, yellow and sticky with 
mud, covered the area to a depth of a foot 
or more. An ugly, venomous snake slid 
slowly away among the trees at our ap- 
proach. My guide waded into the mud, 
hacked at a gravel bank with a pick, 
filled his batea [gold-pan], and began the 
painful business of swirling it under water 
to clear away the earth and stones that 
held the tiny nuggets he sought. 

Then it began to rain. In an instant 
we were drenched. The gloomy ravine 
became so dark that one could scarcely 
see twenty yards. But the Negro miner 
kept on. In an hour he had found and 
pocketed about forty dollars worth of gold. 
But never was such an amount more 
arduously earned. 

That is the scene, the prospect that 
awaits all but the richest prospectors. 

The gold-pan my friend used is the 
favorite method of sifting out alluvial gold 
in Surinam, but luckier miners have found 
it worth while to build long sluices down 
which gold-bearing earth is washed and 
collected in mercury. Some companies 
have also had fortunate experience with 
huge hydraulic equipment and ore-crush- 
ing machinery, but the financial risk in 
their case has been great. 

Gold is one feature of the wealth of 
Surinam. But El Dorado is being sought 
in another way by a group of American 
business men headed by Sidney Waring 
Lockhart, of New York City. They have 
organized a company in New York and 
in Surinam to exploit a 2,000,000-acre 
concession for the cultivation of Sea 
Island cotton, one of the rarest crops 
known to the textile industry. The con- 
cern formed in the United States is known 
as the American Dutch-Guiana Cotton 
Corporation, and the same group has in- 
corporated under the laws of Surinam as 
the Surinaamsche Kotoen Landbouw en 








HOW THE GOLD IS SOUGHT 


HYDRAULIC GOLD MINING IN SURINAM 


This method is used to some extent in ‘‘ El Dorado,” but for the most part the search 
for the metal is continued by more primitive methods. 


“LONG TOM” GOLD MINING IN SURINAM 


The older method is more in use because the search for the metal in El Dorado is largely the work 
of an individual or a small group. The man in the background is holding the datea or gold pan. 
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HOUSES IN A GOLD MINING COMMUNITY ALONG “‘THE GOLD ROAD 

The government railroad shown in the map on page 511 is called “ The Gold Road,” but it has not been 

used to haul in materials for mansions. These thatched houses are among the best i in the primitive 
mining communities. 

















ANOTHER METHOD OF MINING: THE USE OF THE SLUICE 


This and other methods used in Surinam have been used in California, Alaska, and virtually 
every other field where man has sought the yellow metal. 








HOLLAND TRANSPLANTED TO THE JUNGLE SIs 

















AN OLD DUTCH CANAL GATE NEAR PARAMARIBO 


The inevitable evidences of Dutch settlement—canals, dikes, windmills—abound in Surinam. 
They are fully as picturesque in the tropics as they are elsewhere in the world. 




















AN OLD WINDMILL NEAR A CANAL LOCK 
It looks the worse for wear, but it is still functioning as its builder intended it should. 
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A COCOANUT PLANTATION AT CARONIE 


What could be more picturesque? And there is an air of indolence about the Negro boys and 
the donkeys which fits well with the tropical luxuriance of the foliage in the background. 


Handel Maatschappij—in plain English, 
the Surinam Cotton Growing and Trading 
Company. 

Sea Island cotton has been described as 
the “cotton that silk shirts are made of.” 
It is a long-staple, beautiful plant that has 
for many years been considered the best 
product of the finest cotton plantations. 
In former years the southeastern United 
States held a practical monopoly on its 
production; but the boll weevil changed 
all that. American fields yielded 117,559 
bales of Sea Island cotton in 1916 and none 
in 1924, though the demand has steadily 
increased. 

The Surinam venture is an attempt to 
come to the rescue. Exhaustive experi- 
ments conducted by the American concern 
in coéperation with the Dutch Govern- 
ment have brought out certain truths. 

Two crops of the staple can be reaped 
each twelvemonth; the number of cotton 
bolls per plant at each reaping are from 
five to six times greater than the best 
yield ever achieved in the United States; 
and, what is still more to the point, the 


boll weevil is not indigenous to Surinam, 
and, even if it does appear, it can be ex- 
terminated immediately and cheaply by 
the simple expedient of flooding the cotton 
fields. 

The district now under cultivation in 
the Nickerie region of the colony is for 
the most part below high tide level. It 
is brought under cultivation, as is most 
of the flat land of the colony, by the double 
means of diking against flood and digging 
drainage canals to let off the heavy rain- 
fall—a craft in which the Dutch are adept. 
The reversal of either process will inundate 
the land when necessary. Water, experi- 
ence has shown, is the one perfect means 
of wiping out the boll weevil pest. 

The year in Surinam is divided into four 
alternate wet and dry seasons, nitely 
spaced to coincide with the seasons when 
rain is desired for ripening cotton plants, 
and when sun is wanted for picking. Even 
the temperature, which ranges between 
74 and 85 degrees during the year, is ideal 
for the rather temperamental needs of 
this desirable crop. 





SURINAM IS A LAND OF BEAUTY 


A PICTURE PAINTED BY THE TROPICAL SUN 
The canal was built to drain a plantation, but the tropical sun in places caused the verdure to form arch- 
ways over the waterway and then gave the whole scene the delicate tracery of light and shadow caught 
by the camera in this photograph. 
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A CANAL ON AN ABANDONED SUGAR PLANTATION 





IN SURINAM 


Only three years before this photograph was taken the plantation was abandoned, but in that brief 
period the tropical plants have regained possession of the land so lately conquered by man. To win over 
the jungle man must fight constantly. 


The governor of the colony, Baron Ar- 
naud van Heemstra, has put himself and 
his government on record as “having no 
objection to giving out to interested 
parties any desired area for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, even to the extent of a 
million acres or more.” 

Land need not be bought. It may be 
rented from the government for a few cents 
annually per acre, for any specified pur- 
pose. Nor does the Surinam Government 
object to that bugaboo of many impecuni- 
ous small countries—foreign capital. Of- 
ficialdom would prefer all investors to be 
subjects of Queen Wilhelmina, but, in 
case there are none of Dutch nationality 
forthcoming, Americans, Hottentots, or 
any one at all who can give evidence of 
good faith and the money to back it up, 
who is likewise prepared to incorporate 
in Surinam, is welcome. 

By a fortunate circumstance, future 
industries in the colony, at least those of 
an agricultural character, can be supplied 
on demand with any number of laborers 


who will work efficiently and faithfully 
for the alluring—to the employer—salary 
of from thirty to forty cents a day! 
Holland’s richest colony, Java, is suffer- 
ing from the insular curse of over-popula- 
tion. Many Javanese families who are 
without land and without prospect in 
the country of their birth, are therefore 
delighted to contract to go to Surinam 
and bind themselves under a five-year 
contract for plantation service. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the agreement those 
laborers who fulfill the five-year contract 
period satisfactorily are privileged either 
to return to Java at no cost to themselves 
or to receive an allotment of land in 
Surinam, where they can spend the rest 
of their days as independent freehold 
farmers. An alternative, of which ad- 
vantage is taken with surprising fre- 
quency, is that the laborer and his family 
can sign again for another five-year period. 
Few of these hard-working Javanese ever 
take a ticket home and there are now 
nearly 20,000 in Surinam. The investor 








HOW THE IMMIGRANTS ARRIVE $19 

















JAVANESE INDENTURED IMMIGRANTS ARRIVING AT PARAMARIBO 
Whole families arrive to serve five years under contract, men, women, and children, all 
working, and few of them ever leave their adopted homes. 

















A TYPICAL EAST INDIAN FREEHOLDER FAMILY IN SURINAM 
They seem contented and happy with their lot. 
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A COFFEE PLANTATION 
The plants are sixteen years old and produce large crops. 




















WHERE THE BAUXITE IS MINED 
is a view of the village established by the company. 





WHERE RICH ORE IS FOUND 


in Surinam need only express his need 
for any number of workers, be it ten or 
ten thousand, submit proof that he can 
care for them on arrival, and the Dutch 
immigration authorities do the rest. The 
Sea Island cotton corporation has lately 
filed application for a large number of 
Javanese. 

Another commercial venture has lately 
been established in Surinam by Americans 
—the quarrying of bauxite deposits—a 
mineral in which the land of the colony 
appears to be singularly rich. Bauxite is 
the ore from which aluminum is derived, 
and, as many people know, the demand for 
it in recent years has grown rapidly. 

Many years ago prospectors sent out 
by American aluminum interests found the 
pinkish stone in Surinam and proved it to 
be bauxite of a particularly high grade, 
but not until 1922 did the American com- 
pany—incorporated as the Surinaamsche 
Bauxite Maatschoppij—begin shipments 
of the crushed ore to the home mills in 
the United States. An incredible amount 
of labor preceded the first boatload. The 
regions in which the richest ore deposits 
have been found are, like every other 
location in Surinam, densely forested. 
Prospectors were sent out to ascertain if 
the ore caps—vast layers of bauxite that 
lie just below the surface of the earth— 
were thick enough and accessible enough 
to warrant mining. The work carried 
them across nearly impassable malarial 
swamps, up rapid-broken, unnavigable 
streams, and over sun-scorched stretches 
of equatorial prairie. 

After the extent of the field had been 
determined, the American company built 
a town, populated it with eight hundred 
engineers and laborers, shipped a minia- 
ture railroad and mining and crushing 
machinery to the spot, and started work. 
At present banks of bauxite ore are being 
attacked at the rate of 100,000 English 
long tons per year—all of which is crushed 
to small lumps and lifted into steamers 
which tugs convoy to the mines—more 
than a hundred miles up a deep, jungle- 
bordered river that drains one of the 
least populous and least known parts of 
Surinam, 
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So sound does the proposition appear 
that negotiations are now under way be- 
tween the American directors of the com- 
pany and the Dutch and French govern- 
ments to begin a new and enormous 
development in another and still richer 
part of Surinam—near the mouth of the 
Maroni River, the great river that marks 
the boundary between Dutch and French 
Guiana. 

The plan is not only to establish new 
mines, which will be done in the course of 
time as a matter of course, but also to 
harness the powerful current of the Mar- 
oni, build hydro-electric plants, and erect 
factories in the very midst of the jungles 
to reduce the bauxite ore to its final com- 
mercial forms of pure aluminum, with the 
usual by-products, abrasives, alum, and 
refractories. The scheme is novel, par- 
ticularly for the reason that heretofore 
the government of French Guiana has 
practically forbidden any legitimate com- 
mercial pursuits along the Maroni, for 
fear that such things might complicate 
the administration of the great penal 
colonies to which French Guiana has been 
devoted these last few centuries. 

Arrangements will also be made by 
the aluminum concern for the handling 
of a by-product of their mining operations 
—a by-product that represents one of the 
greatest resources of wealth in the colony 
and one which is almost wholly neglected 
—timber. 

The jungles are excessively aggravating, 
one might say, to any one who wishes to 
do anything at all in Surinam. They 
cover the earth so thickly that it takes 
many men many weeks to clear a single 
acre—but the toil certainly need not be 
a total loss. 

Surinam boasts the most beautifc! 


hardwoods to be found anywhere in the ~ 


world. Mahogany is a commonplace. 
Snake-wood, green-heart, brown-heart, 
purple-heart, and innumerable other 
exotic trees grow in rich and magnificent 
profusion. When they are cut, squared, 
and seasoned, no price in any world market 
is held too high to pay for them. But it 
is typical of the curious stagnation that 
has afflicted the country that to date very 
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little effort has been made to transport 
and market the forest timbers. They 
are another untouched, fertile field that 
awaits the energy of foreign exploitation. 

One difficulty has always been that of 
transportation. It is the nature of hard- 
woods to sink in water like rock. But 
the difficulty is done away with by the 
peculiar circumstance that in Surinam 
live a tribe of jungle Negroes who, alone 
among mortals, have developed a skill 
that enables them to bring down from 
the interior great cargoes of hardwoods 
through even the most raging rapids, 
with never the loss of a beam. The craft 
is a simple business—if one knows how— 
of buoying up the hardwood timbers with 
outrigger canoes lashed to them, and 
shooting the rapids with the unwieldy 
raft by sheer perfection of knowledge of 
the ways of the river. 

These Negroes are prepared to cut and 
carry whatever trees merchants down at 
Paramaribo are prepared to pay for—if 
the merchants in question are prepared 
to pay a sum decently commensurable 
with the worth of the wood. Lately anew 
order has been placed—a demand for two 
trees called bassra locust and mamberk- 
lak. Last year the Department of For- 
estry of Surinam made a discovery. A 
pier built one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago at a ruined Dutch fort not far 
from Paramaribo had to be removed to 
make room for a new one. The workmen 
found the task harder than they expected. 
The reason was shortly discovered. The 
original wooden piles that had been 
driven into the mud more than a century 
before were still in almost perfect condi- 
tion! Though the water is infested with 
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wood-destroying creatures of every sort 
not one borer had in the course of years 
worked its way through even the outer 
bark of the pile logs. 

When this phenomenon is compared 
with the knowledge that even in northern 
waters the average life of the best piling 
material seldom exceeds eight or ten years, 
the local excitement may be imagined. 

Tests were made. The old piles proved 
to be of two kinds—bassra locust, and 
mamberklak. The foresters found that 
both varieties of timber grow in great 
profusion all over Surinam. And chemists 
proved wherein lay the virtue of these 
tough timbers. Both have an unusually 
high content of silicon, the element of 
which common sand is composed. The 
wood is literally like rock. 

Now efforts are being made to introduce 
these precious new-found materials to the 
world. That a huge demand exists goes 
without saying. Both woods, however, 
are of course excessively difficult to handle. 
Mamberklak, in fact, resists the edge of 
any power saw that has ever been in- 
vented. But it seems highly likely that 
the permanent qualities of the timbers 
will recommend them for extensive water- 
front use. 

Gold mines of many sorts are indigenous 
to El Dorado. American prosperity has 
swelled so that it has flooded over the 
confines of the United States. Surinam, 
a rich and undeveloped country which 
lies just beyond the populous shipping 
routes of the West Indies, is a convenient 
and worth while focal point for new wealth 
and fresh energy. El Dorado has become 
again a destination for adventurous dreams. 
New galleons will soon carry new cargoes. 





Some Things Science Doesn’t Know 


It Gannot Answer Some Questions Asked by Religion 


VERNON KELLOGG 


Secretary of the National Research Council 


of my scientific colleagues, and 

even more often from various 
enthusiastic lay friends of science, sweeping 
and positive utterances regarding the all- 
knowingness and all-mightiness of modern 
science. I am even not unaccustomed to 
hearing myself say something to the same 
effect. 

The great modern conquests of the 
physical, chemical, and biological sciences 
are undeniable. This is the age of ma- 
chines and electrons, of colloids, catalyzers, 
and chromosomes. The astronomers have 
penetrated a few inconceivable billions of 
miles farther into the universe and have 
scraped acquaintance with the make-up 
and behavior of suns millions of times 
larger than our sun. The physicists have 
penetrated into the inconceivable small- 
ness of the atoms and have discovered 
them to be veritable little solar systems of 
whirling electrons around central protons. 
The chemists have found substances of 
such extraordinary potencies that in mi- 
croscopic proportions they have the virtue 
of stimulating great quantities of other 
substances to violent reactions. 

And, finally, the biologists have made 
their great new contribution to the rapidly 
expanding scientific knowledge by learning 
more in the last quarter-century about 
heredity, that all-powerful determinant of 
individual and racial fate—if one may take 
the hereditist’s word for it—than had been 
learned in all time before. And the mech- 
anist-biologists, those merciless icono- 
clasts who combine in their stern persons 
the biologist, physicist, and chemist, and 
submit living matter and its soul to the 
analyses and measurings and experiments 
of physics, chemistry, and mechanics, have 
even taken vitalism out of vital processes 


QO CCASIONALLY I hear from some 


and made life only a complex phase of non- 
life! 

Truly, science is great and Einstein is its 
prophet. This is the age of science, of 
scientific research and discovery, of homo 
scientificus. I am glad to be living in it 
and proud of the amazing achievements of 
my scientific colleagues. Only I some- 
times wonder if we do not overlook—when 
we have the opportunity to tell of the 
rapidly succeeding triumphs of science and 
to show how very wide and inclusive scien- 
tific knowledge is to-day—the fact that 
some groups of natural phenomena, and 
especially some very important attributes 
of life, and particularly of human life, 
have so far strenuously and successfully 
resisted the elucidating efforts of scientific 
men, and hence cannot yet be included in 
our catalogue of scientifically understood 
and explained things. It is to this fact 
that I invite your attention. 

As my experience in science is that of a 
biologist, a professed student of living 
things, I have not hesitated to cast an 
inquiring eye on various important at- 
tributes and certain significant behavior 
of human beings. For to the thorough- 
going biologist human life is, nominally, 
just the life of another living thing, larger 
than the grasshopper, smaller than the 
elephant, related to the ape, although ad- 
mittedly more complex psychologically 
than any of these. So without attending 
at all to those phenomena in the fields of 
physics and chemistry, of astronomy and 
geology, which science has not explained 
—and they are very many and very im- 
portant—I shall limit my scrutiny and 
reference to certain phenomena in the 
field of biology, and especially the field of 
human biology, which have so far been a 
puzzle to the explaining scientist. 





SOME THINGS SCIENCE DOESN’T KNOW 





Both are realities in human life. 
nistic or as displacing each other. 


does.” 





THE PLACE OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN LIFE 


‘*Science may be truth and so may religion. Science and religion coexist. 
They should not be looked on as antago- 
They should be looked on as comple- 
mentary. A full human life includes both, depends on both. 

“The cause of things may be called God; the manner of things, science. 
Science has never explained ultimate causes. 
course of things, whose existence it accepts because it sees them exist. It 
is gratifying that science knows as much as it does. 
when its too narrow-minded devotees claim that it knows more than it 


It explains much of the 


It is unfortunate 








We may begin with the puzzle of organic 
evolution. For despite all the biologists 
know about evolution—and that is really a 
great deal—it is, after all, still much of a 
puzzle. Certain interesting recent events 


have recalled, in a seizing way, the matter 
of evolution to the attention of all of us. 
For all of us read newspapers, and for the 
first time, perhaps, since the days of Dar- 
win, evolution has been on the front page 


of the newspapers. 

The events in Tennessee did not come to 
pass because of any special interest in or 
enmity toward evolution in general, but 
because of evolution in particular, namely, 
the evolution of man. Aye, there’s the rub! 
The mere thought of man’s cousinship to 
the apes leads, with many people, to a 
temperature. But that is merely an item 
in the catalogue of all those genealogical 
branches and twigs arising one from another 
which make up the tree of organic evolu- 
tion. There is evolution. Biologists 
know much of its course. There are little 
puzzles all along the way of this course, but 
the big puzzle is not a genealogical one. 
It is the fundamental one of how, of cause, 
of method. We are less confident to-day 
that we know the causal explanation of 
each of the two codrdinate major problems 
of evolution—to wit, the origin of species 
and the adaptation of these species to 
their environment—than we were fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

In every decade since those days we 
have accumulated more proof of evolution, 
including more proof of the evolution of 


man, but we have also accumulated knowl- 
edge, especially some regarding the nature 
and behavior of heredity and variations, 
which tends to show that the old explana- 
tions of evolution do mot explain it. The 
plausible and fascinating explanation of 
Lamarck, based on theassumed inheritance 
by offspring of changes acquired by the 
parents during the development and life- 
time, is found to be insecurely based. 
Acquired characters, in the Lamarckian 
sense, are not inherited. Hence, new spe- 
cies and perfected adaptation do not come 
that way. 

Similarly, the more widely accepted and 
apparently rigorously logical explanation 
of Darwin, based on the assumption of a 
life- or death-determining value of the 
actually occurring many small congenital 
variations, and of the hereditary transmis- 
sion of these variations by the parents 
naturally selected on their basis, in the 
struggle for existence, is also seen to be 
more logical than real. Most of the “Dar- 
winian variations” are neither of selective 
value nor are they inherited by their off- 
spring. They are simply normal fluctu- 
ations, according to the law of probabili- 
ties, around a mean, fluctuations too small 
to determine individual fate, and not 
inherited in the degree of their departure 
from this mean. 

Unfortunately, during this recent period 
of the undermining of the Lamarckian and 
Darwinian explanations of evolution we 
have not developed any convincing new 
explanation to take the place of the old 
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ones. The most important new explana- 
tion offered is that of the so-called muta- 
tions theory, given some place in the sun 
chiefly through the work of De Vries, a 
Dutch botanist of great achievement. 
He observed the occurrence of congenital 
variations among the offspring of evening 
primrose parents growing side by side 
under similar environmental conditions, 
these variations not being the usual Dar- 
winian fluctuations, but of more marked 
and radical character, and directly and 
continuously heritable. Other botanists 
have found similar mutations in other 
plants, and zodlogists have found them 
among some animal species. 

There seems to be no doubt that mu- 
tations can and do give rise to fixed new 
forms. But up to the present time they 
have been noted to occur in no such whole- 
sale way as to make them satisfactory as a 
full explanation of species-forming. If 
they constituted the only, or even the prin- 
cipal, basis of the origin of species we ought 
to see thousands more of them among 
thousands of more kinds of animals and 
plants. This we do not see. 

And when we try to explain adaptation 
—that equally important part of the whole 
evolution problem—by them, we simply 
get nowhere at all. Mutations, in order 
to produce gradual and finally complete 
adaptation, would have to move in right 
directions—which is equivalent to saying 
that there would have to be something to 
determine them to appear in just such a 
way as to lead to a cumulation of modifica- 
tion in precisely the direction necessary to 
produce adaptation. When one recalls the 
amazing comprehensiveness, complexity, 
and preciseness of many adaptations, one 
realizes that mutations, unaided, or even 
aided by natural selection, are out of the 
question as the producers of adaptation. 
Think only of the extraordinary reciprocal 
relations between many flowering plants 
and their cross-pollinating insect friends, 
and between hosts and their parasitic 
enemies, let alone all the marvels of other 
kinds of shifts for a living, protection, food- 
getting, reproducing, and what not else. 
Some directive factor is needed in any causal 
explanation of adaptation. 
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Face to face with this situation, then, 
namely, a present inability to explain 
satisfactorily either the origin of species or 
adaptation, by the inheritance of acquired 
characters or by natural selection or by 
mutations, biologists and natural philos- 
ophers have inevitably turned to conjec- 
ture, to speculation. Some of these con- 
jectures have a more scientific seeming 
than others. 

The paleontologists, for example, who 
have been greatly impressed by what may 
be called “straight lines” in the chron- 
ologic succession of plants and animals 
through geologic periods, are inclined—at 
least many of them are so inclined—to as- 
sume the occurrence of orthogenetic or 
determinate variation, itself determined 
either by special extrinsic or intrinsic in- 
fluences working on successive generations 
of groups of organisms. 

But they find it hard to reconcile their 
general disbelief in the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters with any assumption of 
the power of extrinsic, that is, environ- 
mental, influences, to explain straight-line 
variation and movement. Because for 
extrinsic influences to be able to do this 
some mechanism must be discovered which 
will introduce their effects into inheritance. 

Various biologists, students of present- 
day life, also accept the existence of de- 
terminate variation and try to find some 
explanation of its cause that does not land 
them in the objectionable—to them— 
situation of admitting the existence of 
some intrinsic power in living things—in 
fact, in the very life-stuff itseli—which di- 
rects organic evolution in a definite path or 
paths. For to postulate any such cause 
is to assume a mystery. 

However, some biologists, and more 
natural philosophers, have boldly assumed 
the existence of some intrinsic causing and 
directing force compelling evolution, and, 
indeed, evolution forward along definite 
lines, and upward toward ever more special- 
ized, more perfected, higher forms of life. 
Indeed, when one faces the extraordinary 
development of adaptation, its amazing 
complexity and preciseness, and the in- 
conceivability of its ever having come 
about through miscellaneous variation, 
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one is almost irresistably inclined to feel 
that some power wholly a mystery to us 
now has compelled and directed this devel- 
opment. 

The rigorous-minded scientific man does 
not like the word mystery because of its 
popular connotation of permanent inex- 
plicability, of being beyond human under- 
standing. But if by mystery is to be meant 
something at present not understood but 
something to be investigated and sometime 
to be promoted, or degraded, into the 
realm of things understood, he accepts the 
word and even uses it. The origin of life 
is now a mystery, but the mechanist- 
biologists, who study life from the physico- 
chemical point of view, expect to elucidate 
it. They may never doit. This mystery 
may, indeed, be forever beyond human 
understanding. But human attempts to 
understand it will never be given up. 

The biologists face, then, as we have 
noted, two major biological mysteries: one 
is the origin of life, the other the controlling 
causes of evolution. They know that life 
is, and that evolution is. They do not 
know—science does not explain—how 
either comes to be. 

Then there is that other great biological 
—and human—problem, which has had 
much attention for many years, and must 
have more attention for probably many 
years to come before, if ever, its solution 
will be in our hands. Once in our hands, 
however, we shall be able to make im- 
mediate use of it in directing our individual 
and societal behavior to most important 
ends. I refer to the problem of the rela- 
tive influence of hereditary and environ- 
mental (including educational) conditions 
in determining individual and societal fate. 

But with all this new knowledge of 
heredity, and the fillip it has given to the 
claims made for the dominance of heredity 
over environment in determining individual 
outcome, we do not yet really knowenough 
to estimate justly the relative influence of 
these two great factors in individual devel- 
opment. We do know only that each 
plays an important réle in this all-impor- 
tant matter, and we do see more clearly 
than we used to see that the réle played 
by heredity must no longer be overlooked, 
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as it has sometimes been, in connection 
with attempts to better the societal treat- 
ment and conditions of human beings. 
But we certainly do not know anything 
that permits us to study heredity as a 
factor in human fate independent of other 
factors. There is simply no heredity with- 
out environment, and the disassociation 
in any study of human biology or sociology 
of these two factors of evolution and in- 
dividual development can result only in a 
contribution to ignorance. 

But the biologists face still other major 
phenomena associated with life, especially 
with human life, of which there are at 
present no scientific explanations. The 
consciousness of human beings, their 
altruistic emotions and actions going be- 
yond all biological advantage, their imag- 
ination, and above all their spirit or soul— 
all are at present mysteries of human 
biology. The identity, or at least close 
similarity, of human structure, human phy- 
siology, and certain human instincts, with 
those of lower animals, must be admitted. 
Theevolutionist sees humankind the result- 
ant of the natural processes which have 
brought into existence the many kinds of 
animals and plants, yet he sees this human- 
kind reveal certain attributes and capaci- 
ties the possession of which he does not 
dare to claim is scientifically explained. 
At best he may only dare to declare that it 
will be scientifically explained. Well, 
that is an expression of opinion. Another’s 
opinion may be the opposite. 

In connection with these phenomena let 
us glance at the biologist and evolutionist 
in two places: in his laboratory, and in his 
home and community. We have all given 
some attention to the scientific man in his 
laboratory. We know his behavior there, 
and the point of view, the natural philos- 
ophy, which determines this behavior. 
But have we given as much attention to 
him in his home, as a member of a family, 
of a church, perhaps, of human society in 
its various organized and unorganized 
forms? Or, if we have given him attention 
here, have we thought of the significance of 
what we observe? 

If we do give some close attention to 
him in this latter setting we shall be rather 
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amazed. He reveals himself, usually, as a 
bundle of interesting inconsistencies. How 
readily he sloughs off his rigorous labo- 
ratory manner. How easily he accepts the 
reality and the guidance, in his behavior, 
of human attributes whose existence no 
scientific knowledge explains or rational- 
izes. He does not merely mate: he finds 
some woman to adore. He regards his 
children with a love far transcending in its 
manifestation that rational care of them 
indicated by instinct or by reason as neces- 
sary to maintain the human species. He 
adds to his instinct for gregariousness a 
reasoned organization of family, society, 
and nation. To any instinctive pleasure 
in pleasant sounds, or any biologically ad- 
vantageous use of them, he adds a highly 
technical development of music; he posses- 
ses not only a marvelous capacity for its 
creation but a marvelous spiritual appre- 
ciation of it. He does not stop with a 
biologically useful development of speech 
and writing and picture-making, but he 
produces a great literature of prose and 
poetry, and interminable galleries of 
paintings and sculpture. He goes far 
beyond the biological demands of protec- 
tion and comfort in building houses; he 
erects cathedrals and architectural mem- 
orials to satisfy a dominating desire to 
worship a God in heaven and to glorify 
human demi-gods on earth. 

How little, how restricted, seem the ex- 
planations of the mechanist-biologists and 
the behavioristic psychologists of some of 
the simpler phases of human physiology 
and psychology, in the face of the glorified 
capacities of mankind in the fields of socie- 
tal organization, of art and literature and 
mathematics and logic and religion! It is 
in the realm of what science doesn’t know 
that lie all these human capacities which 
really distinguish and define the very 
thing that humanness is. It is not being 
a vertebrate and a mammal and a pri- 
mate: it is not his zodlogical characteris- 
tics and classification, known to science, 
that define man—they tell where he came 
from and who or what are his animal cous- 
ins—but it is his attributes that science 
doesn’t know about that really make man 
man. 
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F This is not to decry what science does 
know about man—his structure, his physi- 
ology, his psychology. This is not to 
withhold due recognition of the interest 
and importance of the discoveries the 
mechanist-biologists have made with re- 
gard to the part that physics and chemis- 
try play in vital processes. It is not to 
underrate, in any degree, the highly im- 
portant things that the biological student 
has found out about variation, develop- 
ment, heredity, the effects of environ- 
mental influence, selection, evolution—all 
of them fundamental factors in human as 
well as in plant and animal life. Great 
progress has been made in the last three 
quarters of a century, and especially in the 
last quarter-century, in increasing knowl- 
edge along all these lines. 

And equally great progress has been 
made in developing applications of biolog- 
ical knowledge for the benefit of human 
welfare. Think of the startling advances 
in recent years of the applied biological 
sciences of medicine, sanitation, agricul- 
ture, forestry, and applied psychology with 
its powerful new light on problems of edu- 
cation, criminology, vocational selection. 
The scientific men who are stressing to- 
day in speech and writing the importance 
of the new information that the science of 
human biology has to offer the sociologist, 
the teacher, the jurist, and the statesman 
are fully justified in their insistence that 
this new information must not be disre- 
garded. They are not justified only at 
those times when they give the impression, 
as some of them do, that science knows 
more than it really does about human life; 
that science alone can guide us in our in- 
dividual and societal behavior. 

In a recent magazine article about a 
well-known scientific friend of mine the 
author quotes this friend as explaining, in 
answer to the questions: “ What is science 
doing for you and me?” that “Science has 
enabled man to travel fifty times as fast, 
accomplish a hundred times as much work 
in a day, lift a weight a thousand times as 
heavy, and make his voice heard ten 
thousand times as far as he could without 
science.” Which is all very exciting and 
interesting. Butanotheranswerofa differ- 
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have an immortal soul or not. 


not know.” 





ONE THING SCIENCE HAS NOT FATHOMED 


“Science has not enlightened me to any satisfactory degree about my 
consciousness or my conscience; nor, and perhaps this is the question I put 
to it most often and most insistently and most want answered, whether I 
What does science, what does the student of 
human biology, have to say to us about immortality? The answer is, in 
effect, nothing. Science describes to us the fact of bodily death. It follows 
the fate of the lifeless body in distressing detail. But whether this ends the 
human—or for that matter the plant or animal individuality—science does 








ent sort, but also true, could be given. It 
might run like this: 

Science has not enlightened me to any 
satisfactory degree about my consciousness 
or my conscience; has not told me why I can 
compose or play or deeply enjoy music— 
except that it says part of the reason is that 
my father or mother or other ancestors could, 
that is, that I inherit this capacity, which is 
only pushing the original question back to be 
asked about the musical ancestor. Science 
has not told me why I love my litile girl so 
extravagantly; nor why I can write poetry— 
if I can; nor, and perhaps this is the question 
I put to it most often and most insistently 
and most want answered, whether I have an 
immortal soul or not. 

What does science, what does the stu- 
dent of human biology, have to say to us 
about immortality? The answer is, in 
effect, nothing. Science describes to us 
the fact of bodily death. It follows the 
fate of the lifeless body in distressing de- 
tail. But whether this ends the human— 
or for that matter the plant or animal 
individuality—science does not know. 
While some hardy scientific men declare 
that it does, science as a whole takes the 
agnostic position. Ignoramus. 

Certainly science does not—although a 
few scientific men do—accept the various 
alleged proofs that the spiritists have 
offered of life or soul-persistence after 
death. But while science has no proofs 
that enable it to declare that there is spirit- 
persistence after death, it would be an 
unscientific scientist who would declare that 
there is not, nor can be, such persistence. 


To do that would be for the scientist to 
make a foolish assumption; no less an 
assumption than that he is acquainted 
with the whole order of nature—which he 
is not—and that immortality is not a part 
of this order. 

Science does not assume that it knows— 
despite the great deal that it does know— 
more than a very small part of the order 
of nature. The constant effort of science 
is to know more. Research—one hears 
the word everywhere and all the time now 
—research in the universities, research in 
special research institutes, research pa- 
tronized by scientific societies and acad- 
emies and by the great philanthropic 
foundations, research fellowships and re- 
search professorships. All this feverish 
activity of research, and all this wide and 
generous support of it, mean a recognition 
by scientific men, and by the public as well, 
of the high importance of scientific knowl- 
edge, but also mean a recognition of the 
present limitations of scientific knowledge. 
It means that there is a great deal to find 
out, a great deal that science doesn’t know 
and that all of us want known. 

Research is making great conquests. 
We are cumulating knowledge rapidly. 
And all such cumulation, passed on by 
social inheritance to successive generations, 
makes possible further cumulation more 
rapidly and more comprehensively. No 
wonder scientific men, as they survey the 
conquests already made over ignorance, 
and those now making, proudly make large 
claims of final victory over all the still 
unknown. And the general public, al- 
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ready greatly impressed—and rightly so— 
by the actual large achievements of science, 
inclines a sympathetic ear to these claims. 

But as a scientific man, and one proud 
of the achievements of science so far and 
certain of further and perhaps even more 
striking achievement by it in the future, I 
want to express a scientific doubt about 
the probability of science’s some day know- 
ing everything. It would, indeed, be a 
sad day for science if such a day were to 
come, because the joy of science is not in 
knowing but in finding out. There is 
much joy, then, ahead for scientific work- 
ers, for there is so very much that science 
doesn’t know now. 

The only thing we know now about 
many things in human life is that they are 
attributes of human beings and of human 
beings alone. By such attributes are we 
really distinguished from other creatures. 
We are arisen from other creatures, but 
we are different from them. We are like 
them in structure and physiology, and 
share with them certain psychological 
possessions. But we are different from 


them in possessing capacities unique with 
us. And these unique capacities are the 


greatest things in life. I believe that most 
scientific men recognize them as such, rec- 
ognize them as greater than that very 
great thing, science itself. 

Outside of science is religious belief. 
Science has been often pictured as intoler- 
ant of religion, even subversive of religion. 
It should not be. There are bigots both 
among scientists and among those of re- 
ligious faith. These bigots make dogmatic 
and irritating declarations. They con- 
demn each other to purgatory. One 
group would keep the home fires of the 
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Inquisition burning; the other would gladly 
try the effects of experimentally submit- 
ting a Bryan to the temperature of abso- 
lute zero. Neither group helps anybody 
to any understanding. 

Scientific men may be ardent apostles of 
Jesus or Mohammed ;some are. Religious 
leaders may welcome every new advance 
of science; some do. Science may be 
truth and so may religion. Science and 
religion coexist. Both are realities in 
human life. They should not be looked 
on as antagonistic or as displacing each 
other. They should be looked on as com- 
plementary. A full human life includes 
both, depends on both. 

The cause of things may be called God; 
the manner of things, science. Science 
has never explained ultimate causes. It 
doesn’t know ultimate causes. It explains 
much of the course of things, whose exist- 
ence it accepts because it sees them exist. 
It is gratifying that science knows as 
much as it does. It is unfortunate when 
its too narrow-minded devotees claim that 
it knows more than it does. And it is 
wholly unnecessary for the glorification of 
science, and entirely unconvincing, for 
any such devotee to claim that it will some- 
time know everything. 

Science steadily gains more knowledge 
of the ways of nature; it as persistently 
knows no more about the ultimate cause 
of nature than it did when the Greeks and 
Egyptians, Cro-Magnon or Neanderthal 
men, made their beginnings of scientific 
knowing. Primal being and ultimate be- 
coming are beyond the purview of science. 
They are truly something that science 
doesn’t know, and I very much doubt will 
ever know. 








Dangers in Tinkering with the Law 
of Supply and Demand 


Any Method Ultimately Leads to Trouble 


MARK SULLIVAN 


HE discussion of the British re- 

strictions affecting rubber has 

caused many eyes to turn again to 
the whole problem of governmental inter- 
ference with trade, and in the spirit of 
Hashimura Togo, whose invariable for- 
mula was “I enquire to know,” a corres- 
pondent has hurled these questions: 

Where is the philosophy init all? Have 
we any morals? Has any nation? Oris 
the game to squeeze your neighbor wherever 
possible? Has our government, or the Brit- 
ish Government, any philosophy beyond 
immediate national interest ? Is there such 
a philosophy? If so, what is it? 

To which, in order to include all the 
points the discussion is likely to reach, one 
might add: 

Is the course of organized society de- 
termined by morals? Or ts it determined, 
in the long run and the final analysis, by 
forces of nature, which rather notoriously 
ignore morals ? 

In any event, this rubber episode 
touches two natural forces, both promising 
to be increasingly insistent, which future 
international relations will be obliged to 
take account of—two forces of nature 
which go hand in hand, and which, as the 
Siamese twins of economics, are likely 
to compose the principal burden of the 
thought of the statesmen of the next 
generation. One is increase of population; 
the other, limitation of the sources of food 
and other raw materials. 

To summarize, very severely, the origin 
of the question: About five years ago, the 
rubber-growing industry in the British 
East Indies, having outgrown the current 
demand, faced not only enormous present 
losses but also partial destruction and a 


future cycle of famine. The price had 
gone to g cts. a pound, whereas the cost 
of production is about 18 cts., and a fair 
price would be about 35 cts. They 
evolved, with the sanction of the British 
Government, a plan admirably and in- 
geniously meant to keep production in 
proportion to demand: Whenever the 
price should be below 35 cts., only 60 per 
cent. of normal production should be 
exported; with increases in price, in- 
creased percentages of export were per- 
mitted. 

The British Government’s action looked 
like an intelligent effort to make an arti- 
ficial law which should not defy the law of 
supply and demand but rather should con- 
form to it, keep step with it, and yet avoid 
its extremes and disadvantages. The out- 
come is hailed by older orthodox economists 
as yet another and unusually convincing 
proof that every tampering whatever 
with the law of supply and demand, no 
matter how well-meant and _ intelligent, 
is bound to lead only to trouble. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover instantly 
foresaw the ultimate effects of the British 
rubber control, grasped its relation to 
economic principles and _ international 
trade, and, working with the State 
Department, urged the British Govern- 
ment to reconsider it. At the same time 
he sought and secured from Congress an 
appropriation to survey the whole field 
of the sources of rubber, existing and 
possible, and all the aspects of a raw 
material indispensable alike to a great 
American industry and to the new ways of 
life of the American people. (America is 
the most nearly self-contained nation that 
now is or ever was; at the same time, 
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during the past twenty-five years, there 
arose to the rank of third among our 
industries a business, the manufacture of 
automobiles, which was dependent on one 
of the very small number of commodities 
of which America has no supply of its 
own.) 

Grouping the British rubber control 
with roughly similar controls of some 
other commodities—potash by Germany, 
coffee by Brazil, nitrates by Chile— 
Secretary Hoover said: 


The time has arrived when a full, frank 
discussion of the whole subject is desirable. 
For true and effective judgment as to the 
course of action that should be taken by 
nations can only be formed by a hammering of 
the facts upon the anvil of debate. At the 
outset I wish to emphasize that in this dis- 
cussion I am not criticizing any foreign 
government or its nationals. I have perhaps 
had a unique post of observation and I there- 
fore have infinite sympathy for the economic 
difficulties of all governments during these 
years. 

But the world is rapidly gaining stability, 
and measures which may have been necessary 
to statesmen distraught with the problems of 
readjustment can now be reconsidered. . . . 
If a man sees his friends pursuing courses 
which can only lead to mutual disaster to 
themselves and the community in which we all 
live, he is a poor friend who does not say so 
and say it frankly. And it is equally true 
among nations. These controls 
. . . plainly revolve around the monopoly 
possible over certain raw materials which 
temporarily or permanently are dominantly 
produced within the confines of a single 
nation, and upon which the fifty other nations 
of the world are dependent for their standards 
of living and comfort. If these 
combinations now extant prove successful 
over even limited periods of years, the tenden- 
cies of all producers when in difficulty will be 
to press their governments to try these devices 
for even temporary relief. 

No government can sit still and deny to its 
own citizens these privileges of profiteering 
from the foreigner while they suffer from such 
action of others. Unless a halt is called, we 
are likely to see these ideas become established 
as a regular phenomenon in international com- 
merce. . . . If we, the strongest of all 
nations, enter upon such programs of creating 
combinations, we will have given strength to 
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forces of evil in the commercial world which 
generations could not remedy. = 

From a political point of view (and I; am not 
speaking of domestic politics but of inter- 
national relations) these actions and their 
reactions are alive with danger. As long as 
our international commerce is based upon the 
higgling of producers and merchants in a 
market whose floor is the free flow of supply 
and demand, their sorrows and exultations do 
not affect national emotion. Instead 
of this we see to-day continued restriction and 
above all the arousal of national feeling of 
injury. At once we have higgling 
of merchants lifted to the plane of inter- 
national relations, with all of its spawn of 
criticism and hate. The world will 
never go to war over the price of anything. 
But these actions can set up great malignant 
currents of international ill-will. 

The question naturally arises as to what 
we, a nation great both as a consumer and a 
producer, who have so far resolutely refused 
either to set up such combinations in our 
products or to allow our citizens to create 
them, should do in these circumstances. We 
cannot allow this situation to go unheeded. 
There are several alternative courses of action. 

The problem should be met on the 
ground of what in the long run will produce 
good will and prosperity to the entire world, 
for no single nation can disassociate its pros- 
perity and good will from the prosperity and 
good will of all of them. . 

I am convinced that the sound solution does 
not lie in any of the alternatives I have out- 
lined: they are all in the nature of last resorts. 
They recognize trade war. I believe the 
solution does lie in the willingness of statesmen 
throughout the world to recognize the conse- 
quences of government-controlled production 
and price, and to meet the issue in the only 
way it should be met, that is, by abandonment 
of all such governmental action. 


It was a wholesome and agreeable ex- 
pression of the American spirit that both 
Mr. Hoover in his speech, and the reaction 
of American opinion to that speech, took a 
tone of tolerance, of insistence that the 
problem was one not for reprisals, but 


for discussion. Indeed, the prevailingly 
characteristic attitude of the American 
press was less criticism of the British 
Government than jeering at the American 
Government. Our government, it was 
frequently said, complains because the 
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British Government raises the price of 
one commodity, but says nothing against 
the American tariff, which raises the price 
of many commodities. More American 


fingers were pointed at alleged beams in 
the American eye than at motes in the 
British. As it was put by that wise and 
witty commentator on the news of the 
national capital, George Rothwell Brown 
of The Washington Post: 


After closing his doors to the immigrants of 
the world, prohibiting the import of its wines 
and liquors, rearing a tariff wall around 
America, refusing to join the League of 
Nations, and insisting on the payment of the 
war debts, Uncle Sam is amazed to discover 
that the world has taken steps to protect 
itself by monopolizing the raw materials it 
controls. It is an axiom of gamblers 
that “you cannot win where you cannot lose.” 


To a marked extent, American opinion 
was colored by sympathetic excuse for the 
British action: we had held Great Britain, 
it was said, to a rather onerous perform- 
ance of her war-time obligation to us; 
should we criticize her, therefore, if she 
found a way to help pay her debt to us by 
exacting high prices for something she had 
to sell to a certainly not indigent American 
industry, the automobile manufacturer, 
and to the joy-riding American automo- 
bile owner? When the American manu- 
facturers concerned brought their lamen- 
tations before Congress, they found, of 
course, a willingness to grant such aid as 
could be legitimately given to an American 
industry handicapped in its relation with a 
foreign one. 

American public opinion seemed to be 
at one with Secretary Hoover’s formal 
declaration of policy: there should be no 
reprisals, no retaliation, no recrimination. 
Aid by the American Government to its 
own harassed industry should be limit- 
ed strictly to proper facilities for self- 
protection—for example, amending the 
Philippine land laws so as to facilitate 
rubber planting. Although the chief ob- 
jection to the British Government’s action 
lay in the fact that it gave American 
industry an excuse for compensatory 
paternalistic legislation, nevertheless no 
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such legislation would be granted. Amer- 
ica’s policy was merely to invite world- 
wide international discussion, and to state 
its own position, which was, as put in the 
closing words of Secretary Hoover’s Erie 
speech: “ Abandonment of all such govern- 
mental action.” By “such governmental 
action,” Mr. Hoover meant, as shown in 
the context of his speech, “‘government- 
controlled production and price.” 

Let us now examine what practices 
compose “all such governmental action,” 
the examples of such “government-con- 
trolled production and price,’ which our 
government recommends, for itself and 
the world, shall be abandoned. What 
comes under this category is not easy to 
define. For the practices overlap both in 
their methods and in their effects in such 
ways as to be confusing to classify. Prob- 
ably our government kept safely within 
the facts when it declared that we had 
never, except in war-time, taken any step 
which was the equivalent of the British 
rubber control. If discussion be narrowed 
to exact equivalents of this British Steven- 
son Act, our hands are safely clean for 
entrance upon the discussion. But if we 
include the spirit as well as the letter of 
“government-controlled production and 
price,” we shall have to consider whether 
we are willing, as a contribution to an 
advance in the ideals of international 
relations, to abandon some of our own 
practices. 

As it happens, there was being con- 
sidered in our own Congress, at the very 
moment when the discussion of the British 
rubber control broke out, a proposal which 
was a fairly exact equivalent of the 
Stevenson Act, a step of a sort which we 
had never before taken and had not until 
this time seriously discussed. 

The proposals put forward by the more 
radical leaders of the farmers for the relief 
of conditions in that industry are, many of 
them, variations of a scheme which rests 
on the same fundamental principle as the 
British rubber control. One of the milder 
of these proposals from the representatives 
of the farmers in Congress is the plan 
fathered by Congressman Dickinson of 
Iowa, sometimes described as the formal 
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leader of the so-called “farm bloc.” His 
proposal, in brief, is that there shall be set 
up a Federal Farm Board having all the 
authority and official standing of a govern- 
ment agency. This government board, 
whenever there is a crisis with respect to 
any farm crop, similar to the one that arose 
this year in corn, is empowered to take 
control of the crop through agencies desig- 
nated by it. That portion of the crop 
which can be disposed of in the domestic 
American market shall be sold at one price, 
a higher price, and the export surplus shall 
be disposed of for whatever lower price can 
be got abroad. The losses incurred in 
selling abroad are to be met by a tax on 
that portion of the crop sold at home. 
The author of this bill insists that it 
is not “price-fixing” by government or 
otherwise. One feels, however, that the 
reason for this insistence on a distinction 
of terminology lies mainly in the fact that 
“price-fixing,” by that name, has been 
condemned by President Coolidge. One 
is reminded of Talleyrand’s epigram: 
“The chief business of statesmen is to 


invent new terms for institutions which, 
under their old names, have become odious 


to the public.” And so Congressman 
Dickinson and the other supporters of this 
and similar measures call it “price- 
stabilization.” One is again reminded of 
a story, a bit of wisdom quite as compact 
and deep-reaching as Talleyrand’s, but 
emanating from a quarter more familiar to 
the beneficiaries of the Dickinson bill: A 
butcher recommending the excellences of 
his pork said: “This pork will make just as 
good chicken salad as any veal you can buy 
for the same money.” 

It is quite true that the proposed method 
for the disposition of the American farm 
surplus abroad can be distinguished from 
the British rubber control by a difference 
in the beneficiaries: the Dickinson bill 
would cause the home consumer in 
America to pay higher prices; as respects 
the consumer abroad, it would give him 
the benefit of lower prices. But as re- 
spects the producer of wheat in Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, and elsewhere, he would 
be made the victim of America’s subsidized 
competition. The “gouging” to be done 
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by the price-fixing of American farm 
products is directed against the American 
consumer. That a government should 
take a step in price-control which will 
penalize its own citizens is not a matter for 
international discussion. As for America, 
we seem to have ceased to discuss it. We 
have become numb to it—it is funda- 
mental in our protective tariff. But the 
governments of Canada, Australia, and 
other countries would have as good reason 
to resent subsidized competition by Amer- 
ica against their wheat producers, as our 
government has to protest about rubber, 
in the interest of our automobile industry. 
The classes affected differ, but the princi- 
ples involved do not differ materially. 

The American protective tariff was 
quite generally cited by the critics of 
America’s protest against British rubber 
control, as an example of the same sort of 
action. It is a handicap against foreign 
producers. But if we are to make any 
progress at all in clarification, we shall 
probably have to say that tariffs, both 
import and export, are in a class apart. 
Few governments are prepared to abandon 
them. To include them in the proposed 
list of outlawed actions, is merely insisting 
on perfection and would probably defeat 
all hope of any progress whatever. 

Tariffs, even when they are used for 
purposes of protection, are primarily 
revenue measures. As such they are 
wholly legitimate. To find the line where 
legitimate revenue taxation ends and 
protection begins is so difficult that it has 
defied many attempts made in the course 
of American tariff debates. It would 
equally defy definition in the present dis- 
cussion. We shall have to omit tariffs from 
the category of governmental actions 
which Mr. Hoover proposes shall be 
abandoned. 

Another broad distinction lies between 
price control brought about by official 
government action, which is the rubber 
case, and price control brought about by 
codperative understanding among the 
private individuals engaged in an industry. 
Many American industries fix a price for 
the sale of their product abroad, which is 
either above or below the price at which 
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they sell at home. American industries 
practice this, and for doing so are much 
complained of in other countries. Simi- 
larly, in other countries private industries 
set up cartels, without government action, 
which fix prices for consumption in the 
United States. This sort of thing also 
we shall have to omit from consideration, 
for it is too much to demand that every 
country in the world shall maintain a 
constant scrutiny of the trade practices of 
its citizens. The fact is, our own govern- 
ment finds it extremely difficult, even im- 
possible, to exercise a police supervision 
of price agreements made by American 
industries for their products sold in 
America. 

Complete fidelity to the principle laid 
down by Secretary Hoover would require 
America to abandon a hope, a continuing 
intention held by many Americans about 
shipping. The proposal of a government 
subsidy for American-owned ships comes 
up in Congress every few years. It has 
always been defeated, but it has as much 
vitality to-day as ever. Subsidized ship- 
ping would be a fairly clear invasion of the 
principle now denounced. Equally so is 
government-owned shipping as now prac- 
ticed by us. Shipping is one of the princi- 
pal industries upon which the British Em- 
pire is dependent; our government puts 
a handicap upon Britain, even in neutral 
markets, by operating ships at a loss borne 
out of general government taxation. As 
to coastwise shipping, however, our 
requirement that only American ships 
can transport goods from one American 
port to another American port, is a legiti- 
mate expression of nationality. Its most 
costly effect is upon ourselves. The mere 
exclusion of foreign ships from partici- 
pation in local American traffic is not a 
thing of which any formidable complaint 
is ever made. 

Some of the control over the export of 
American capital, which has been exercised 
by our government in connection with 
these same foreign monopolies now under 
discussion, raises the very same kind of 
question and brings us perilously close to 
the necessity of self-examination. When 
the government of Brazil negotiated with 
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American bankers for a loan, our govern- 
ment interfered and forbade the trans- 
action on the ground that the money was 
to be used by the Brazilian Government 
for the financing of a coffee valorization 
plan that would cause coffee to be more 
expensive to the American consumer. 
When the British rubber control was being 
planned, some British growers of rubber 
arranged for a loan from New York 
bankers; the loan was forbidden by our 
government on the same ground as in the 
case of Brazilian coffee. A third such 
loan, sought by German potash interests, 
was forbidden by the American Govern- 
ment for the same reason. 

More broadly yet, at this moment 
American bankers are forbidden by the 
American Government to lend money to 
the government of France, because the 
government of France is failing to do some- 
thing our government wants, namely, 
refund the war debts owed by France to 
America. This action can be stated in 
very general terms: our government is 
exercising a control over the export of 
capital in a specific case for the purpose of 
bringing pressure on a foreign government 
to follow a policy we insist upon. This 
policy was followed by the American 
Government with respect to all the Euro- 
pean governments that owed us money. 
It has been, except in the case of France, 
successful. Government after government 
has come to Washington, effected a settle- 
ment, and has then been permitted to 
receive from American bankers the loans 
it sought. One wonders a little just how 
this American policy will be looked upon 
in the light of history fifty years from now. 

Is it wise for any government to exercise 
an arbitrary embargo on money? Is it 
wise for a government to interfere with the 
action of a citizen who proposes to lend 
his money where he will? As it happens, 
this frequent action taken by the Amer- 
ican Government rests on no statute. It 
is informal, and obedience to it is volun- 
tary. Would Congress pass such a law, 
endorse the principle of embargo on 
capital? The practice arose during the 
war, one of many exercises of government 
authority assented to by the citizen in the 
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interest of military solidarity and efficiency. 
Does its continuance rest merely upon 
that war-time momentum? If it had not 
been begun in war-time, would we initiate 
it in peace-time? 

The sound principle for which Secretary 
Hoover contends is the greatest pos- 
sible freedom for the flow of trade. An 
international conference for the limitation 
of governmental interference with trade 
would promote human welfare more 
directly than a conference for the limi- 
tation of armaments. The law of supply 
and demand maintains its ancient virtue. 
It is common to hear that something new 
in economics has come into the world in 
recent years. But the fact is that the 
orthodox principles of political science, 
as laid down by Adam Smith and others, 
have suffered less invasion from the 
revolutionary changes of the crowded 
quarter-century just closed, than any other 
science, art, or dogma. Even orthodox 
religion is more on the defensive than 
orthodox political science. 

And yet, one is obliged to consider 


whether there is not, just ahead of us, a 
condition in which we shall have to scruti- 
nize the law of supply and demand on the 
ground of its one conspicuous defect. 


That law is wasteful. Unrestrained com- 
petition is wasteful. The main purpose 
of the British rubber control was less 
profit than conservation. The wish was 
to avoid the ruin of thousands of acres 
of rubber plantations due to decreased 
demand, and the additional waste involved 
in the replanting of those acres when the 
succeeding cycle of supply and demand 
should again create increased need. May 
not this prevention of waste, this conser- 
vation of materials, become more and 
more necessary in proportion as we 
approach the condition now occupying 
the minds of many wise men, a condition 
in which the sources of raw materials, 
including food, are a fixed quantity, but in 
which population is a rapidiy increasing 
quantity? May not the need of preserv- 
ing a continuous supply of food cause 
organized society to face the problem of 
maintaining a delicate balance between 
maximum population and fixed supply? 
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For America, the increase in the world’s 
population creates a peculiar need for 
punctilious abstinence from interference 
with the free flow of trade. It is especially 
incumbent on us to refrain from interfer- 
ing with the access of all peoples on equal 
terms, both to sources of supply and also 
to markets. As populations increase, 
their efforts to accommodate themselves 
to fixed limits of food and other raw 
materials will cause them to tend to flow 
out over the world freely and gravitate in 
proportions determined by the geographi- 
cal distribution of the sources of food and 
other materials out of which men may earn 
subsistence. Against the operation of 
that supreme force of nature America has 
set up a barrier. We practice and insist 
upon immigration restriction. We say to 
crowded countries, such as Italy, that they 
shall not send their surplus population to 
us. Can we at the same time make it 
more difficult for Italy by saying she 
shall not send to us, either, the products of 
her industry? Can we fairly, at one and 
the same time, make it impossible for 
Italy to send her surplus citizens to 
America, and equally impossible for her to 
keep her citizens at home engaged in 
raising olives and lemons for export to 
America? 

If there is ahead of the world a problem 
of delicate adjustment between population 
and food, it will follow that populations, 
and governments responsible for popu- 
lations, will want either to send their 
people where food and raw materials are, 
or else to have the right to send the 
products of their industry to where 
markets are. America will be in the 
position of having immense resources for 
the production of food, very tempting to 
the surplus populations of crowded coun- 
tries. By our immigration laws we shall 
deny them access to the opportunity to 
live by working upon our natural resources 
here in America. That principle we can 
probably successfully defend. But can 
we at the same time successfully defend 
a tariff principle which interferes with the 
opportunity of crowded populations to 
manufacture goods elsewhere and send 
them to our markets? 
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lace tore up the first railway ever 

laid in China, a fifteen-mile narrow 
gauge line laid between Shanghai and 
Woosung, at the river mouth, because they 
instinctively hated it. The defeat was 
reluctantly accepted by vested interests, 
and the little railway was shipped to 
Formosa. Ten years later the great 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang was led into rail- 
way building at the Kaiping mines, north 
of Tientsin, because he found that that 
was the only way to move coal in quanti- 
ties. From this germ arose the standard 
gauge Imperial railways of North China. 

In 1900, the Boxers destroyed as much 
of the existing track as they could, de- 
claring that it was a hateful foreign thing 
making for the enslavement of the Chinese 
spirit. But between 1901 and 1914 nearly 
4,000 miles were built, the dying Manchu 
dynasty being led to believe that solely 
by modern instrumentalities could it sur- 
vive. As a matter of history it perished 
through a revolt originating in the vast 
western province of Szechwan because the 
people opposed the nationalization of the 
Szechwan railway. 

Railways have thus failed to prove 
themselves an unmixed blessing. Indeed, 
the philosopher looking at the position 
to-day, in the fourteenth year of the 
Republic, must be prepared to admit that 
the instinctive attitude of the Chinese 
populace in 1900 and in rgor had a great 
deal that was sound init. For to-day the 
system that exists under the nominal 
control of the Ministry of Communications 
is an instrument for private war and 
private revenue-earning on the part of 
the provincial war-lords, entirely defeating 


| \IFTY years ago the Chinese popu- 


the plans of the central goverrment, and 
destroying the purpose and value of loan 
agreements. 

Every mile of new track, as fast as it is 
constructed, passes under military domi- 
nation: the almost completed Lung Hai 
Railway, built by Belgians from the 
ancient capital of Sianfu in Shensi to 
Haichow on the Kiangsu coast, has re- 
cently been overrun by Chinese troops and 
its revenue-earning wrecked. It has been 
conservatively estimated, basing calcula- 
tions on the actual returns of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company, which is 
owned and operated by Japan, that the 
existing Chinese railway system should be 
earning silver $300,000,000 gross per 
annum instead of the $120,000,000 shown 
in the returns, and that it should be carry- 
ing 100 million tons of freight instead of 40 
millions. But with a shortage of equip- 
ment now estimated at 1,000 locomotives 
and 10,000 forty-ton freight cars, and with 
unending military requisitions making 
normal traffic impossible, the general 
tendency is for traffic to decline and for 
public confidence to be so undermined 
that shippers adopt a hand-to-mouth 
policy. 

In these circumstances, one may reason- 
ably ask whether it is sound policy to 
advocate the building of more railways in 
China, since the net result is merely to 
enlarge the area of civil war and to increase 
enlistments, the impounded railway re- 
ceipts being sufficient to support two 
divisions for every hundred miles of track. 
All attempts on the part of foreign govern- 
ments to deal with the problem have long 
since been abandoned. Even the Protocol 
of 1901, which guaranteed to the foreign 
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PEKING’S MAIN RAILWAY STATION UNDER THE TARTAR CITY WALL 
The Wall is at the left of the picture. 


legations that communications would be 
kept open between Peking and the sea, 
and which has an international force of 
5,000 troops to back it up, has been twice 
allowed to become a dead-letter, for reasons 
which are not clear. By a kind of tacit 
understanding two passenger trains a day 
are maintained on every line during the 
worst phases of local “wars’’; station- 
masters, when battles occur, turn back 
passengers, who peacefully wait until the 
“all clear” signal is sounded. 

In the case of the Pukow railway, 
however, this trunk line that runs from 
Tientsin down to the Yangtsze Valley 
and then by way of Nanking to Shanghai 
has been absolutely closed since the last 
train, carrying Silas H. Strawn, delegate 
from the United States to the Tariff 
Conference, passed through, at least 
150,000 troops now swarming on it and 
holding up everything but troop-trains 
and supply-trains.* If the “war” which 
has started round the Yangtsze end 
spreads, there will be a complete tie-up 
of railway traffic from one end of the 
country to the other, as there will be 

*This was written early in December. 


450,000 men engaged from the Yangtsze 
to the Great Wall, and only by taking 
every scrap of rolling stock can they be 
fed. Then we shall see, as has occurred 
several times before, an international 
train put on the run between Peking, 
Tientsin, and Shanhaikwan, manned by 
detachments of the five nationalities in 
garrison at Tientsin, who will carry out 
the clause of the 1901 Protocol which 
stipulates that ‘open communications 
between Peking and the sea” must be 
preserved—that is, if the track is not 
destroyed. 

Thus the prospect at the close of the 
great period of nationalistic agitation, 
which commenced with the shooting on the 
crowd by the Shanghai municipal police 
on May zoth, is every whit as obscure 
as it has ever been, the demand for tariff 
and judicial autonomy being called by 
some an ironical interjection on the part 
of a group of idealists who are not con- 
cerned with realities. 


II 


What is to be done? I am asked this 
question a dozen times a day by Chinese 
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A COMMON SIGHT AT EVERY RAILWAY 


STATION IN CHINA 


Soldiers with their equipment waiting to entrain. 


as well as by foreigners. My answer is 
that just as the cure for democracy is 
more democracy, so is the solution of 
Chinese civil war more civil war. Instead 
of trying to stop the importation of arms, 
that importation should be facilitated: 
instead of preventing the shipment of 
high explosives, shipments should be 
encouraged. The only way of discrediting 
these constant campaigns is to make them 
so dangerous to the men that wage them 
that the game is not worth the candle. 
Civil war is at present profitable in 
China because it is easy and safe. Just 
as wars were worth waging in the Middle 
Ages in Europe because the feudal barons 
acquired more territory and more influence 
at a very small expenditure of lives and 
money, so in China provinces and likin 
collectorates and railways can be added to 
the domain of any particular group by 
suddenly attacking and pushing back 
rivals. The system has become so ad- 
justed to the peculiar conditions that it 
has happened that railway stations have 
been hypothecated to a bank as they have 
been captured, the daily receipts going 
toward wiping off a general’s overdraft 
and putting him in a position to extend 


his field of operations. By such processes, 
no doubt, is such an utterly alien thing as 
steam traction absorbed into Chinese life, 
but the process is painful and dishearten- 
ing to foreign bondholders and demoraliz- 
ing to the youth of the country. 

Had China accepted five years ago the 
internationalization of railways proposed 
by the consortium of bankers headed by 
Thomas W. Lamont, a truly calamitous 
position for Western financiers would 
now exist. Mr. Lamont had worked out a 
clever plan whereby all new building 
concessions were to be pooled, and equal- 
ity thereby maintained among the rival 
nations. At least 10,000 miles of new 
lines were involved in the scheme, which 
would have called for a capital expenditure 
of some $500,000,000 in our currency. 
Operations of such magnitude naturally 
had the backing of the governments 
concerned, but to what extent govern- 
ments would have mobilized their troops 
to protect the interest of bondholders had 
the present “militarization” extended 
to the new lines is dubious. 

Yet, it cannot be doubted that the 
treatment of all railroads, irrespective of 
their parentage, would have been the 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE CAPITAL OF THE PROVISIONAL REPUBLIC 
A detachment from the guard of the British Legation. 


same as the treatment of the newly 
constructed Belgian Lung Hai Railway, 
which is even now being shot to pieces. 

















AMERICA MEETS INDIA 


A “doughboy” and a British Indian rifleman 
on the International train which is put on the 
run between Peking and the sea when the rail- 
way is blocked with Chinese troop trains. 


At a moment when American opinion 
seems to be in favor of Chinese tariff 
autonomy and the abolition of extra- 
territoriality it is difficult to believe that 
American troops would be dispatched to 
free Chinese railways of Chinese troop- 
trains. 

It is a natural enough problem, however, 
which has arisen—not an extraordinary 
one. It is exactly the same problem as 
has been created in China by such things 
as waterworks, electric light, and kerosene. 
Each has to wage its own battle and make 
its place in Chinese life. Kerosene oil, 
which was a novelty at the time of the 
Boxers, has now so far displaced every 
other illuminant that the manufacture of 
bean-oil for saucer-lamps has entirely 
ceased, and kerosene occupies the same 
place in tens of millions of households as. 
cooking-salt. Electric light is fighting its. 
way through, and will be firmly, settled in 
another fifteen years, when every town 
of importance will be lighted by it. In 
the battle, however, the meter has gone 
into the discard, the Chinese system of 
charges being entirely based on the num- 
ber of lamps, for which a flat unit rate is 
charged irrespective of consumption—an- 
other way of saying that exact electrical 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH IN A CHINESE CITY 
An American detachment also is on duty in China. 


measure is unabsorbable at the present 
moment. Waterworks are at least twenty 
years behind electricity and will not have 
a firm footing in China before 1960. The 
watercarriers are still able to compete 
against pipe-lines, and the average stand- 
ard is too low to pay for water being 
brought to the kitchen by pressure. 
Very interesting is the position of motor 
cars. During the last few years there has 
been a perceptible improvement in Chinese 
mechanics, who have grown up to simple 
cars such as the Ford and can make all 
possible adjustments. In other words, 
the internal combustion engine is on the 
eve of being assimilated, just as the steam 
engine was completely assimilated at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Including 
Hong Kong and Mongolian trade routes, 
there are now about 30,000 motor cars 
being operated by Chinese drivers. This 
figure should go up 1,000 per cent. during 
the coming decennium, and automobiles 
be as commonplace as steam engines. 
The moral is that disturbance and 
destruction are necessary for anything 
new to take its place in Chinese life. The 
trouble on the railways should be faced 
philosophically and handled by homceo- 
pathic means. The system of curing 


diseases by small quantities of those drugs 
which excite symptoms similar to those 
of the disease is indeed a very good one to 

















ARMORED CAR IN CHINA 
The Chinese have adopted this new machine of 
modern warfare and have armed it with 
machine guns for light field work. They are 
not slow to adopt modern methods of fighting. 
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A CAVALRY DETACHMENT OUTSIDE THE 


PEKING RAILWAY STATION 


The cavalrymen wear uniforms resembling our American style. 


follow. There is still much time before 
China, and there should be no dismay. 
Thomas W. Lamont’s plan may have been 
visionary, but it is probably true to say 
that if new railroads were commenced 
simultaneously in twenty places in China 
the soldiers would be knocked out. In 
other words, they would be unable to keep 
up absorbing such an “embarrassment of 
riches,” particularly if it involved direct 
diplomatic complications. It is necessary 
only to insert into new loan contracts 
clauses limiting railways to commercial 
use except in the case of war against a 
foreign power, or by direct request of the 
central government, to call a halt. 

It is because no halt has been called 
that things have reached the present pass. 
Last year an incredible situation was al- 
lowed to develop where it should have 
been physically impossible, namely, on 
the railway directly covered by the Peace 
Protocol of r901. Several hundred troop- 
trains were poured from every railroad 
in China on to the 150 miles between 
Tientsin and Shanhaikwan and remained 
jammed there, interrupting all regular 
traffic, until defeat in the field scattered 


them. There was no diplomatic action 
because the legations were believed to 
favor the general who had brought them 
there—Wu Pei-fu. 

The most extraordinary things took 
place. In one case five trains were coupled 
together, carrying 4,000 men and horses 
and forming a “consolidated” train more 
than a mile long, which blocked the main 
line for three days. A great deal of the 
rolling-stock that got massed in this way 
has never been returned to its rightful 
owners. That the policy of keeping a 
reserve of rolling-stock belonging to some 
rival’s line is, however, politically sound 
was demonstrated during last year’s Oc- 
tober war, which found Chang Tso-lin with 
about 2,000 spare cars on his Manchurian 
sidings from the war of the previous year. 
He has thus been able. to move 60,000 
troops and 20,000 tons of supplies by 
automatically setting free this reserve. 

So long as such conditions exist it is 
futile to repine. As a matter of fact the 
powers do not wish to interfere, or to 
take any of the steps which they are con- 
stantly advised to take, because they have 
made up their minds that the “hands-off 
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RAILWAY SIDINGS UNDER THE PEKING CITY WALL 
The blockhouse on the right is the limit of the Legation Quarter Defense. 
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THE RAILWAY MAP OF CHINA 























THE MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY BETWEEN JEHOL AND PEKING 
The Manchurian armies traversed this country to attack the Christian general. 


China” policy should have a definite 
trial for a definite number of years so that 
unanswerable proof will be afforded of all 
the tendencies of the new régime. At 
the end of five years it will be possible to 
compile a dictionary of terms sufficiently 
precise to elucidate the seeming anarchy. 
And with that can come the necessary 
decisions. 

The Protocol of 1901 contains, of course, 
all the necessary authority to safeguard 
Peking. At the present moment, under 
this Protocol, foreign military observation- 
posts are maintained at half-a-dozen 
stations between Peking and Shanhaik- 
wan. These posts could be largely re- 
enforced from the international Tientsin 
garrisons and traffic control made absolute. 
But the Protocol of 1901 is politically out 
of date, and should really have been 
abrogated in 1917, when China entered 
the war on the side of the Allies. It 
would be more dignified to substitute for 
it another document neutralizing railways 
and roads between Peking and Tientsin 
and also railways and roads between 
Shanghai and Nanking, and then retiring 
the Tientsin international garrison after 


two or three years of peace had proved 
that neutralization was effective. Such 
a step, which would be an act of good faith, 
would do far more to reéstablish confidence 
than armed intervention, as it would 
correspond with the feelings and desires 
of the Chinese people and isolate just 
those factions which seemed fated to 
quarrel indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, although railways are prov- 
ing so many instruments of war, they are 
nevertheless educating increasingly large 
numbers connected with their operation. 
There are at least 50,000 railway employ- 
ees in China now, many with twenty 
years’ service. To-morrow there will be 
hundreds of thousands. One railroad is 
run exclusively by Chinese and several 
have such a very thin scattering of foreign- 
ers that they can be called Chinese- 
operated. The standard is going up with 
the general standard in the country, and 
provided that new construction is encour- 
aged there seems no reason not to believe 
that the present disorders will disappear as 
traffic becomes denser and the demands 
of the population for better communica- 
tions more insistent. 























Personalities 











Ef OERS of “Huck Finn” will 
regall the bloodthirsty feud that 
Huck dropped into, between the 
Grangerfords and the Shepherdsons. 
Doubtless many people think that this 
was a pure invention of Mark Twain’s, 
or at least that such feuds were uncommon 
in the South. If so, the writings of John 
Fox, Jr., and of “Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock”—does anybody nowadays read 
Miss Murphree’s brilliant stories of the 
Tennessee mountains?—should have made 
them pause. 

The fact is, the feud still persists among 
the kind of people these authors described, 
namely, the isolated remnants of the old- 
stock Americans in the remote regions 
of the Southern Appalachians. And with 
it persists a life so primitive as to be well- 
nigh incredible. 

A few weeks ago, a man in the prime of 
life—fifty-five years old—a Master of 
Arts of Harvard, for three years a pro- 
fessor in a university in Texas, met a 
group of friends in New York City, to 
tell them about his twenty years of work 
among his cousins and boyhood friends 
in the mountains of northeastern Georgia. 
This man, Andrew J. Ritchie, like all his 
relatives and neighbors, is a descendant of 
the Scotch-Irish who fought in the French 
and Indian War and also at the Battle of 
King’s Mountain, that decisive battle 
of the Revolution which brought about 
Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown. To 
get some idea of the life into which he was 
born, let us use his own words: 

“T had lived in Rabun County, Georgia, 
in which I was born, to my twenty-fifth 
year before I had ever ridden on a rail- 


‘A Feudist Who Fought the Feud 
"7 F. Ritchie Carried Education to the Georgia Mountains 


road. I was a grown man, twenty-one 
years old, when I was still studying the 
spelling book. Our county was so poor 
in everything that comes from the outside 
world that there was a common saying 
in our region, ‘Make it yourself or go 
without.’ My father saved and tanned 
hides from his own cattle, and once a 
year had in an itinerant cobbler who 
stayed at the house while he made shoes 
for the family. My mother had her own 
flock of sheep, from whose wool she wove 
the cloth from which she cut and sewed 
the garments that we wore. We raised 
our own corn and had it ground on shares 
at a neighboring grist mill. We raised 
and slaughtered our own cattle and hogs, 
and cured our own meat. 

“As a boy, I used to go with a load of 
apples to the stillhouse at the back of our 
farm, where my father, a good citizen, 
made ‘moonshine’ whisky and apple 
brandy in order to eke out a living. 
There was no money in circulation in the 
county, which had an area of about six 
hundred square miles and a population of 
about six thousand. In my boyhood, I 
heard an enterprising man say he had rid- 
den to every home in the county that 
could conceivably have any cash, trying to 
find some one with $100 to lend, and there 
was no such person. 

“‘My grandfather, as much respected as 
any man in the county, had killed a man 
who had attacked him in a mountain brawl 
and had been a leader in a feud that 
divided the county in two factions for 
fifty years, making it impossible for the 
people to unite on any kind of construc- 
tive undertaking. To the Martins, noth- 
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ing could be good that the Cannons spon- 
sored, and vice versa. There were killings 
on both sides, and endless bitterness. I 
inherited this feud from my father, who 
married one of the Martins. I shared in 
every aspect of it, except that I never 
‘killed my man.’ I left the county, 
at twenty-eight years of age, to seek 
a new life through the door of educa- 
tion. 

“T had a sweetheart, like myself illiter- 
ate, a mountain girl, who toiled with me 
through the spelling book and the pitiful 
schooling we could get in Rabun County. 
We parted one day with a pledge to each 
other that we would go to college and 
marry afterward. She worked her way 
through the Georgia State College for 
Women. [I had heard of Harvard College 
as a place where a poor man could work 
his way. I reached there with $30 in my 
pocket. Four years afterward I was 
graduated with the class of ’99. That 
same year we were married and settled 
at Baylor University, in Texas, where I 
was a teacher for three years. 

“Then we came back to the mountains 
We saw 


of Georgia to visit our people. 
here a whole county that did not have 


$10,000 invested in school property. The 
voters were all white, and 20 per cent. 
of them could neither read nor write. No 
less than 75 per cent. of them lived in one- 
room and two-room houses. 

“T saw my own county in this condition. 
I was the first native who had a college 
education. With the light before us, we 
believed it was our duty to place the work 
of our lives among our own people. We 
set out to create a school that should 
take into itself, within the limits of its 
capacity, the whole problem of the isolated 
mountaineer and that should reach the 
poorest child and the humblest family in 
the mountain cabin. 

“With the work of twenty years we 
have overcome the feud and destroyed it 
forever. It took the building of the school 
to do it. We have now won the people 
to the kind of education that we stand for. 
The school is supported by the whole 
population, and in it children whose 
fathers and grandfathers made whisky 
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and were bitter enemies live happily to- 
gether and all work their way.” 

In that brief narrative of Mr. Ritchie’s 
career is posed the whole problem of three 
millions of the hardiest human stock in 
America, the isolated descendants of its 
bravest pioneers. Mr. Ritchie’s work to 
solve the problem has been characterized 
by President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard as of “extraordinary zeal and 
wisdom,” and by President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard as “a beacon light.” 

Rabun County, the scene of this Odys- 
sey, is in the northeasternmost corner of 
Georgia. Steep mountains rise to an alti- 
tude of more than five thousahd feet above 
the sea, and the plateau regions are rough 
and broken. Hardwood forests cover all. 
The only tillable soil is in the little coves 
and valleys, and in these the sparse popu- 
lation is contained. Again ‘to quote Mr. 
Ritchie: 

“Any one who understands this set of 
conditions knows that the average family 
in these isolated places does not make a 
hundred bushels of corn for each member 
of the household, and that the children 
are not in school a hundred days of the 
year. It is also the rule of the mountain 
home that each child must soon shift for 
himself, and there is many an orphan and 
child born out wedlock without a home to 
call his own.” 

In this scene and among these people, 
Mr. Ritchie and his wife cast their lot, 
determined to provide for the children 
the educational opportunity that their 
own childhood had been denied. They 
had $300, an infant daughter, and nothing 
else in the world. His father thought it 
unwise for them to abandon a career and 
a competence in Texas for a struggle 
against seemingly hopeless odds in Georgia. 
But his mother, the daughter of the old 
feudist Martin, thought otherwise. “If 
Andy thinks he ought to do it, let him 
try,” was her counsel, and it prevailed. 

His old neighbors elected him county 
superintendent of schools for a three-year 
term. He served two years, his salary 
for the first year being $250 and for the 
second year $275. One incident of his 
service illustrates the need of the people, 
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their poverty, and their eagerness for 
education. In one district he found the 
schoolhouse rotted beyond repair. At its 
best it had been a one-room, inadequate 
affair. Mr. Ritchie called a meeting of 


the people. They gathered on a cold, 
raw morning in January, and as there was 
no building in the district large enough 
to hold the little meeting, they held it in 
an open field beside the school. The men 
brought rails from the decaying fence that 
enclosed the school-yard, and built a bon- 
fire, around which they huddled to discuss 


the new school. Mr. Ritchie appointed 
a building committee of five men, and 
called for a volunteer to act as secretary, 
with whom he could correspond when he 
returned to the county seat. Only two 
men of the five could write, and one of 
these, the Baptist preacher, was chosen 
secretary. 

Mr. Ritchie told the meeting that there 
was very little money in the county funds, 
The people told him there was no cash in 
the district. The school, they all agreed, 
would have to be built with local materials 
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and labor given free. The men declared 
that they would give the oak trees, cut 
them, square the logs, erect and chink 
the frame and walls. 

“You will need a floor of sawed lumber,” 
said Mr. Ritchie. “Where is the nearest 
sawmill?” 

“Twenty miles away,” they answered, 
and that meant twenty miles across the 
mountains over steep and muddy roads. 

“T will send you money for the floor and 
the windows if you will haul them free,” 
said Mr. Ritchie, and to this they willingly 
agreed. 

When he had served two years as super- 
intendent, Mr. Ritchie felt he had done 
all he could in that position, and resigned. 
He was determined to found a school 
such as the county never had, where the 
children of the poorer people—and they 
were 95° per cent. of all—could have 
schooling for eight months in the year by 
working for it at tasks that would fit 
them to go back to their homes better 
equipped for their everyday labors there. 
His idea was a farm school. In the last 
twenty years he has operated this school 
with growing success. In several respects 
it differs significantly from other and 
more famous institutions for the benefit 
of the Southern mountaineers, such as 
Miss Berry’s school at Rome, Georgia, 
or Berea College, in Kentucky. 

Starting with no capital and a big idea, 
Mr. Ritchie first selected the site of his 
school. It was a fertile bench of land at 
Rabun Gap, set in a circular valley, cen- 
trally located in the region he meant to 
serve, commanding an inspiring view of the 
salient features of the mountain landscape 
and containing the largest body of level 
land in a group of surrounding counties. 
Mr. Ritchie began by giving the owner 
of the best small piece of this land $1 
in cash and his note for $275, the balance 
of the price he asked for it. He drew to 
him men like himself, of no means but 
infinite faith, and set about to erect on 
this land a building such as the county had 
never known. This was to be a building, 
two stories high, the first floor of which 
was to be of stone, half sunk in an excava- 
tion, so as to utilize the best site on the 


property. One man gave the great oak 
trees whose timbers went into the frame 
and floors, the owner of a saw mill gave 
the use of it, others gave their own time 
with teams and labor. A few who could 
hope to get a little money—none could 
afford it—pledged $100 apiece. The stone 
was given and quarried from a near-by 
hill. Every nail, even, that went into the 
building, represented the personal labor 
and intention of some earnest mountaineer 
who saw a new hope for his children. 
Some help in money was sought and 
found outside. One day, as Mr. Ritchie 
walked beside the last of thirteen ox-teams 
that were hauling the lumber back from 
the mill, a prosperous-looking carriage 
drove past, carrying a man and his wife 
from the lowlands who were returning 
home from a vacation in the mountains. 
Stopping to inquire the meaning of so 
unusual a cavalcade, he was told briefly 
of its purpose. Several months later, 
when Mr. Ritchie asked the chancellor 
of the State University for the names of 
philanthropic people who might aid his 


work, the chancellor suggested E. R. 


Hodgson of Athens, Georgia. Going to 
call upon him at his place of business, Mr. 
Ritchie discovered he was the man in the 
carriage, who in turn recognized him. 
Mr. Hodgson became the chief benefactor 
of the school. He and his sons, though 
of very modest fortune, have given the 
school more than $40,000 in all. 

Starting twenty years ago with twenty 
students, ten boys and ten girls, the school 
soon grew to fifty, then a hundred. The 
school is organized as nearly as possible 
on the plan of a big family on a farm, 
making their living with their work and 
dividing the pupils into two groups which 
alternate between work and books. The 
boys do the out-of-door work, the girls do 
the domestic work, and the whole school 
makes a crop in the summer just as a 
farming family does. No frills of educa- 
tion are attempted. The book knowledge 
that is taught is fundamental: reading, 
writing, arithmetic, a little algebra and 
geometry, enough geography and history 
and civics to give the pupils a glimpse into 
their relation to the rest of the world, 
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enough training in English composition 
to enable them to write a good letter. No 
attempt is made to initiate them into the 
exotic pleasures of academic culture, for 
the purpose is not to educate these people 
out of sympathy with their environment 
but to equip them to live, in their native 
mountains, a more effective life and to 
give them the power to improve its con- 
ditions. 

The school has succeeded in this enter- 
prise. As it grew beyond its ability to 
supply the demand, a local day school 
was added to its equipment, to care for all 
the pupils who lived near enough to go to 
and fro, leaving the main buildings for the 
permanent boarding students who came 
from greater distances or who, though 
living in the neighborhood, could not go 
to school at all unless they worked for 
their living. The work-and-study student 
body averages between sixty and a hun- 
dred pupils, and the day school around 
two hundred. The land has grown from a 
small parcel to 1,500 acres, and the in- 
vestment from $1 cash and $275 paper to 
$175,000 represented by lands and build- 
Twenty teachers are employed. 


ings. 

But perhaps the most significant evolu- 
tion of Mr. Ritchie’s plans has been the 
development of a farm school for whole 


families. This new school was a natural 
outgrowth of the other. He found that 
there was heavy work and skilled work to 
be done that could not be managed by the 
boys. The central farm used by the stu- 
dents was only 300 acres, so Mr. Ritchie 
began taking on tenants on lease upon 
some of the remaining 1,200 acres, who 
paid part of their rent by doing the 
heavier work on the school farm. Then 
he got the idea that these tenants and their 
families could be taught too. Therefore 
he worked out a plan that has now been 
accepted by twelve families, numbering 
nearly one hundred individuals. The 
children are required to attend the day 
school. As Mr. Ritchie has written: 

“A special school for the heads of the 
families is conducted by practical teachers 
of agriculture and home economics. The 
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study of all problems of farming and 
domestic work goes hand in hand with the 
work being done each week, and is carried 
out in lectures by the teachers and in 
conferences in which parents and teachers 
take part. The families are assisted in 
marketing their farm products, purchasing 
their supplies, and keeping their farm 
accounts. Stress is placed upon high 
standards of work and habits of industry, 
economy, and good citizenship. A house 
and barn, a garden and one acre for truck 
patch, pasture for two milk cows, and 
firewood, for fuel, are allowed to each 
family free of rent. Minor repairs to 
buildings, gates, fences, and roads are 
made by the family. Larger repairs and 
improvements are made by the school. 
The family furnishes its own work stock 
and farming tools; and furnishes labor to 
the school at customary wages when not 
engaged in work on its own boundary. 
Each family is required to keep a farm 
account book, showing what it makes and 
spends and saves.” 

Of this “whole-family” farm school, 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett has written: 

“The idea of a farm school is of course 
familiar and could excite no great interest, 
but to bring together a dozen mountain 
families with their children and make 
them part of the school, and to show them 
how to farm, how to live, how to save; and 
then send them out in the neighborhood 
with the children educated, some money 
laid by, and a whole crop of new ideas and 
habits, while another group comes in— 
if such a scheme can be made to work as 
Ritchie is apparently working it, the real 
mountain problem is solved.” 

Such is the story of “Andy” Ritchie 
and “Addie” Corn, the mountain boy 
and girl who were the first of their people 
to earn a college education, who had the 
chance to cash in that advantage among 
the comforts of civilization, but who re- 
turned, instead, to their old home in the 
Appalachians to teach their childhood 
playmates’ children how to make life in 
their own mountains a thing abundantly 
worth living.—French Strother. 
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a castle in Switzerland, and means at 

his disposal to do almost anything on 
earth that he wishes, should choose to take 
an airplane and fly away to the North 
Pole—into a cold, bleak region of ice and 
snow and seeming endless void, cut off 
from every vestige of civilization and with 
a gambling chance of ever getting back 
again—is best answered by seeing Lincoln 
Ellsworth himself. 

After talking with the American ex- 
plorer, co-partner of Captain Roald 
Amundsen on the first polar flight, whose 
financial support was largely responsible 
for that northern expedition of the air as 
well as for the plans for the coming 
Amundsen-Ellsworth Trans-Polar Flight 
scheduled for this May, I was convinced 
that it was no mere whim of fancy or sur- 
face curiosity that had prompted him to 
such adventure, but rather his inherent 
desire for delving into the great Unknown 
—his exceedingly great love for the search 
for scientific truth which, though it take 
him into fierce and hazardous elements of 
nature, he prefers any day to the accept- 
ance of the life of ease which his money 
could buy. 

“T can’t remember,” said the explorer, 
“when I wasn’t interested in adventure 
and exploration. Asa boy I loved to read 
Roosevelt’s cowboy tales, and I wanted 
more than anything else to be a cowboy.” 

Ellsworth hates cities. They irritate 
him. It would be difficult to find one with 
a deeper appreciation of nature and the 
outdoors than Ellsworth. To him it is all 
filled with beauty and meaning—in its 
colder, fiercer manifestations just as much 
as in its gentler aspects. He is moved by 
the immensity of nature and is struck by 
the profound and awe-inspiring order of 
all creation—in the fact that not one atom 
is here by chance but is a part of the 
great order of a Supreme Being. He sees 
in every blazing autumn hedge the burn- 
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ing bush out of which the Omnipresent 
speaks, every clod sacred ground, every 
day a holy day, and man living in the 
constant presence of Deity. This sincere 
and abiding appreciation of nature has 
made the explorer deeply religious. 

“You may call it luck if you will, but 
I don’t believe it,”’ were the first words of 
Captain Amundsen as the V-25 came down 
off the coast of Spitzbergen that day last 
June and the little group came in on the 
wash of the wind-swept tide after their 
twenty-five days’ imprisonment in the 
unrelenting ice of the polar seas. 

“We all felt the same way about it,” 
said Ellsworth, “as we threw ourselves on 
the ground of that isle with its lovely 
snow-capped mountain peaks and barren 
rocky shores, the sun shining down glori- 
ously in our upturned faces. How kind 
and gentle a welcome it gave, after the 
seeming never-ending days among the 
breaking, crushing, ever-moving polar 
ice! What infinitesimal creatures we had 
been, battling with the gigantic forces of 
nature! We lay there in the silence of it 
all.” 

Combined with his deep religious nature 
is a physical training that peculiarly fits 
Ellsworth for such hazardous expeditions. 
The polar flight and the ordeal of the 
twenty-five days’ imprisonment in the 
ice was by no means his first subjection 
to hardship. While still a student in 
civil engineering at Columbia University 
he joined the first exploratory survey party 
sent out by the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Transcontinental Railroad across Canada. 
It was on this survey trip that the party 
lost their way in the country north of the 
English River in Ontario and, after ex- 
hausting their food supplies, lived on horse 
meat until they found their way out. 

Some time later, after completing a 
survey through the Beaver Hills in 
Saskatchewan, Ellsworth was sent as 
transit man on the first survey through 
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the Yellowhead Pass in British Columbia 
—an interesting experience, involving a 
race between a Canadian Northern Rail- 
way party and Ellsworth’s party to see 
who would get the pass. 

“Leaving Edmonton quietly one May 
morning before daylight,” said Ellsworth, 
“we started on foot to cover the two 
hundred miles to the pass, catrying our 
instruments on our shoulders. This jour- 
ney took three weeks. Where we could 
we followed the old Canadian Pacific 


Railway cutting through the pass made in 
1875.” 

After this survey was completed, Elis- 
worth was transferred to the Prince Rupert 
terminal as a resident engineer. He 
served next as a resident engineer on 
construction work with the Canadian 
Pacific west of Montreal, living in a box 
car that was shifted from place to place 
along the line. Following five years in 
Canadian railroad engineering work, Ells- 
worth went to Alaska as. assistant engineer 
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with the Kongarock Mining Company 
north of Nome. Here for more than a 
year he made surveys of ditch and min- 
ing claims. This was just after the Gold 
Rush, and the explorer came in for his 
share of the hardships of the far north 
land along with hundreds of others. 

From the gold claims of Alaska to the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania was the ex- 
plorer’s next move. His father had in- 
terests in Pennsylvania coal mines and 
the son came back to help him in the work. 
Here he had charge of one hundred and 
eighty coke ovens. 

But young Ellsworth had watched too 
many western sunsets ever to be satisfied 
in the East. Through acquaintances at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Ellsworth, met George Borup, who 
was organizing an expedition to the Arctic 
to search for Croker Land, which Peary 
had seen, and he was selected as the third 
member to accompany this expedition as 
civil engineer. Borup was drowned one 


month before the expedition was due to 
sail and the work was never carried out, 


but Ellsworth considers the honor of being 
selected as one of the three men for this 
undertaking one of the greatest that has 
ever come to him. 

“Arctic exploration has always been 
my ambition,” said he, “one reason per- 
haps being because purely physical en- 
deavor is an inborn passion with me. My 
greatest joy is where every muscle is 
responding to extreme physical exertion.” 

Another of the explorer’s deep interests 
has always been wild animal life. After 
Borup’s death he was appointed field 
assistant to the United States Biological 
Survey and for two years collected rare 
specimens from the Gulf of California to 
the Yukon Boundary, specializing partic- 
ularly in studying the distribution and 
habits of wild mountain sheep and in col- 
lecting all the species except the white 
sheep of Alaska. 

In 1911, Ellsworth was appointed by 
the Canadian Commissioner of Parks to 
take part in the round-up of seven hundred 
wild buffalo in Montana, which formed 
the nucleus of the immense herd that the 
Canadian Government now owns. He 
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shot the last wild buffalo in the United 
States. 

“ As it required a hunt of nineteen days, 
after the completion of the government 
round-up, to get this buffalo,” said Ells- 
worth, “it was not the barnyard affair 
that some might imagine. He made his 
stand on the highest range of the Bitter 
Root Mountains, and only through my 
tracking him for days in the snow was I 
able to get him.” 

Through his surveys and expeditions in 
the West and Northwest the explorer has 
learned to know many of the Indian tribes, 
for whom on the most part he has great 
admiration. 

“One of the most interesting trips I 
have ever made,” he said, “was ten years 
ago when an old prospector and myself 
started from the Pacific and with a dug- 
out canoe came down the Peace River to 
Edmonton. We panned for gold in most 
of the streams flowing into the headwaters 
of the Peace, and while my companion 
camped on the river, I went into the back 
country hunting moose with the Beaver 
Indians. These Indians are nomads. 
They continually follow the game as it 
shifts from place to place, and disdain to 
live at the Hudson Bay posts. It is not 
exceptional for the men of these families 
to tie a bandanna about their heads to 
keep the sweat from their eyes and cover 
fifty miles a day on a dog-trot across the 
country in search of moose. I saw one 
family that had been weeks without fresh 
meat, but with only wild berries to live on, 
yet the man of the family covered daily 
such distances in search of game. When 
we came upon them they were camped be- 
side the river. An old squaw was pluck- 
ing the quills from an old porcupine skin 
that had been swirling around in a back- 
eddy for at least a week to our knowledge. 
After patiently picking out every quill 
they boiled the hide and made soup. 
These people didn’t seem particularly sad. 
They, like the rest of their people, accept 
with stoicism and fortitude the inevitable, 
and in their character are many traits 
that I both respect and admire. Their 
bad traits are mostly traceable to the 
white man.” . 
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Ellsworth’s scientific interest and his 
liking for investigation led him last year 
to finance and to participate personally in 
an expedition, under the auspices of Johns 
Hopkins University, into South America 
to study the Andes Mountains. This 
work, which was the first complete geologi- 
cal survey ever made of these mountains, 
began at the mouth of the Santa River on 
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twenty-five days’ imprisonment in the ice 
of the northern seas is one that must ever 
stir the imagination of man. 

One of less courage might have been 
content with polar exploration after these 
experiences; but not Ellsworth, for he is 
intensely interested in the coming expe- 
dition—the Amundsen-Ellsworth Trans- 
Polar Flight, which they plan to make in 


the Peruvian coast and continued across~“May. As one of the navigators of the 


the country into the virgin fields of the 
eastern range. His wide experience in 
mountaineering in the less-known parts 
of America and the physical obstacles of 
conducting an instrumental survey trans- 
versely, by main force as it were, across 
these rugged South American mountains, 
one of the most deeply depressed and one 
of the most highly elevated belts of the 
earth’s crust in close juxtaposition, stood 
him well for his experiences in the polar 
regions. The results of this expedition, 
which required almost an entire year, 
have added much to the knowledge of this 
little-known section of the continent. 
This was a long step from the life he 
could have followed. His father was an 


art lover, and when he decided to spend his 
last days among the treasures of the Old 
World it was in the hope that his son might 
enjoy with him these pleasures. He pur- 
chased the Villa Palmieri, overlooking 
Florence, behind whose white walls cen- 
turies ago Boccaccio wrote the gaudy ro- 


mances of the “Decameron.” He bought 
other medizval castles and palaces in 
Europe, among them the Castle Lenzberg 
in Switzerland, where they might go when 
they tired of the old home of Boccaccio. 
But the manifestations of a finished 
civilization palled on the imagination of 
the younger Ellsworth. In him was the 
inborn hunger for discovery. Instead of 
living on the wealth of his father, instead of 
accepting these gifts of time which his 
wealth could buy, he preferred to set out 
for himself. Instead of accepting the best 
of the Old World, which he could have 
had for the asking, he chose the harsher 
existence of the New World of the North. 
The story of the first polar flight made 
by Captain Amundsen and Ellsworth last 
summer and their experiences during their 


Italian dirigible which is to be used for the 
flight, he is eagerly anticipating this ex- 
pedition from Spitzbergen to Nome, 
Alaska—a trip of more than two thousand 
land miles, which they expect to make in 
from fifty to sixty hours under favorable 
conditions. 

“Our object in this expedition,” said 
Ellsworth, “is not to stop at the Pole, 
for Peary has already been there, but to 
find out what exists in that million square 
miles that lies between Alaska and the 
Pole. There may be an unexplored con- 
tinent. It has been the belief of explorers 
for many years that there is undiscovered 
land in that area—a belief that is based 
on three facts: first, because of the de- 
flected flood tides that reach the Alaskan 
coast, which if there were no obstruction 
should hit the coast straight from the 
north; second, the semi-daily range of 
tides coming from Greenland to Alaska 
show there must be some obstruction; and 
third, the great age of the ice in the Beau- 
fort Sea shows that something must be 
holding it.” 

Ellsworth will have charge of all the 
scientific work of the coming expedition, in 
addition to his work as navigator. Die- 
trichsen, who served as pilot of the N-24 
in their polar flight last summer, will 
serve as the other navigator in the trans- 
polar flight. Besides the six men who 
made the flight last year, about twelve 
others will be added to the party. 

The dirigible—an Italian-made machine 
which Amundsen and Ellsworth have 
named the Norge and which is to be used 
for the expedition—is 325 feet long and 
has a cruising radius of 3,600 miles, which 
she may need if she runs into such winds 
as their airplanes encountered last sum- 
mer.—Arretta L. Watts. 








An Early American Napoleon 


cA Review of the Book *fefferson and Hamilton” 
GEORGE F. MILTON, JR. 


ISTORIES are of three kinds: the 
elementary textbook, the common 
or garden variety of dry-as-dust 

research, and those few exquisite volumes 
that give us sleepless nights. The first we 
study as a matter of boresome duty, so 
that we may stock our minds with the pre- 
vailing misinterpretations of school his- 
torians. The second repose in libraries in 
lonely state, unwept, unhonored, and un- 
sung. The third we rarely find, and when 
we do we stay up until three in the morn- 
ing. 

To this last scintillating category belongs 
Claude G. Bowers’s book, “ Jefferson and 
Hamilton.”* Readers of Mr. Bowers’s 
prior volume, “Party Battles of the Jack- 
son Period,” who had thought that he had 
there attained a pinnacle, will be agreeably 
surprised by the even more elusive style 
and colorful depiction of the new work. 
He picks out the significant period of the 
career of the central characters and looks 
at it through a magnifying glass. We are 
not burdened with laborious descriptions 
of the maternal great-great-grandparents 
of either hero or villain, but come upon 
these worthies themselves, in their prime 
of life, jogging in their carriages down the 
bumpy lanes of Wall Street, swaggering 
in O’Eller’s fashionable tavern in the city 
of Brotherly Love, or simpering silly com- 
pliments in Mrs. Bingham’s famous draw- 
ing room. 

The story opens with Fisher Ames, a 
Representative from Massachusetts, 
stumbling around New York at the open- 
ing of the first Congress—Ames, destined 
to be a great figure in the Federalist party. 
The New York that he saw was a thriving 
little town of 30,000 inhabitants; the 
peruke-makers vied with the grog shops to 
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supply every want of man on Wall Street; 
on Broadway stylish boarding houses 
stood side by side with the town homes of 
the rich patroons. Pigs wallowed in the 
Manhattan mud, and a trip home for the 
nocturnal wayfarer was adventurous, in- 
deed. 

Here, in a specially constructed edifice, 
Congress first met; and Bowers depicts the 
perplexity which fell upon it in contriving 
proper titles for America’s new and neces- 
sarily august rulers. “How shall we ad- 
dress the President?” anxious Senators 
debated, and pudgy, pompous John Adams, 
the Vice-President, benignantly received 
suggestions of high titles for Washington 
and himself. “His Serenity” was applied 
to the Vice-President, and not ironically, 
during the Senatorial search. “His Excel- 
lency” was deemed too tame for the na- 
tion’s uncrowned king, and it was recalled 
that “The Honorable,” applied even to 
provincial governors, would never do. 
“Highness” was proposed, and finally it 
became “His Highness, the President of 
the United States and Protector of the 
Rights of the Same.” 

Such were the early debates of the 
Senate; but the House was made of 
sterner stuff. In it were to be found some 
men of measure, such as James Madison, 
the “Father of the Constitution,” and 
destined in the coming debates to become 
the parliamentary leader of the Opposition. 
There was Federalist material galore,ready 
to follow the lead soon to come from 
Hamilton, who would make them into a 
compact aggressive faction. 

In the executive end of the government 
President Washington was ensconced in 
somber state in a rented mansion, ac- 
customed to beat with his fork on the edge 
of the dinner table at dismal dyspeptic 
dinners of state, in lieu of conversation. 
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And now comes to the Senate the nomin- 
ation of Alexander Hamilton as Secretary 
of the Treasury. Dapper and _ short, 
commanding and persuasive, Hamilton 
flashes through the firmament as a bril- 
liant comet, illuminating the political sky 
with his radiance. Unfortunate in being 
unattractive to the rank and file, the sinis- 
ter West Indian had nevertheless many 
compensations. A quick and active mind, 
indomitable energy, an imperious will, a 
vaulting ambition gave him equipment 
apparently adequate for the task before 
him. His genius led in finance and in in- 
trigue. The first established him as the 
patron saint of men of property in Amer- 
ica; the second led to his downfall and to 
his death. As Bowers describes him: 


* The genius for whom the nation had been 
waiting, who walked briskly and with martial 
air into the Treasury, and sat down at the 
almost effeminate mahogany desk with 
women’s faces carved upon its legs, to bring 
order out of chaos, looked the leader. Not 
that he was of commanding stature, for he was 
but five feet seven in height, with a figure of 
almost boyish slimness. It was rather in his 


soldierly erectness and the dignity of his bearing 
that he impressed. If his carriagesuggested the 
camp, the meticulous care of his dress hinted 
of the court, for he was something of an elegant 
in his attire. It was his head and features 


that denoted the commander. His well- 
shaped, massive, and symmetrical head, with 
its reddish fair hair turned back from his fore- 
head, powdered and collected in a queue 
behind, was not so likely to attract attention 
as his pronounced features. These were 
unique in that rarest of all combinations 
of beauty and strength. 


Hamilton had one vast defect: he did 
not understand “mass psychology” and 
he was infinitely contemptuous of “the 
mob,” as he liked to term the rank and 
file of the American people of his day. 
Masterful, arrogant, audacious, intolerant, 
and overbearing, he was also charming, 
plausible, intriguing, courageous, and ex- 
ceptionally able. There was neither mod- 
esty nor humility in him, and all his life 
he had the secret ambition of being “the 
man on horseback.” He looked upon 
himself as a potential American Napoleon. 

“ A constructive statesman of the highest 
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order,” writes Bowers, “a genius of the 
first rank, with all the strength and the 
weaknesses of genius. Such the man who 
sat down at the mahogany desk to write 
the documents that were to give credit to 
a nation and a program to a party.” 

The first issue before the new Congress 
was that of the credit of the government. 
During the Revolution cash to pay the 
troops had been almost entirely lacking. 
Accordingly, promises to pay were given 
on blank and empty paper (“‘scrip,”’ they 
called it), which still were unredeemed. 

The first proposal of Hamilton was to 
redeem the “scrip” at par. And hence 
the first rumblings of discontent at Feder- 
alist finance, for the members of Congress 
and the attachés of the Treasurer, knowing 
in advance of the plans, were buying up 
“scrip” at ridiculously small sums. In 
those days there was no quick dissemina- 
tion of news, and old soldiers in the wilds 
of Georgia or soldiers’ widows in the Penn- 
sylvania backwoods were easily persuaded 
to part with their scrip for less than a song. 
No breath of this scandal attached itself 
directly to Hamilton, but he was blamed, 
of course. 

Soon there was to be a second point of 
financial debate—the assumption of the 
existing state debts by the new govern- 
ment. The objections to this were fully as 
grave as were those to the par payments of 
scrip, for the speculators in shares could 
hope for enormous profits here as well. 
And now there entered upon the scene a 
raw-boned, loose-formed Virginia farmer, 
Thomas Jefferson by name; farmer, yes— 
but also author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and Franklin’s successor as 
American Minister to France. When he 
reached New York, several weeks after 
the new Congress had assembled, and took 
his post as Secretary of State, he found the 
Cabinet already dominated by Hamilton, 
who gave himself the airs of a premier. 
He noted with increasing uneasiness the 
imperiousness of Hamilton’s nature, and 
his insistence upon plans Jefferson consid- 
ered harmful to the people. 

It took several months for him to be 
keenly aroused over the trend of Hamil- 
ton’s fiscal and other policies. In the 
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early weeks of his stay in New York, 
Jefferson took an eventful afternoon stroll 
with Hamilton, upon which the conversa- 
tion veered to Hamilton’s assumption 
policy, strongly opposed by Virginia and 
other Southern states; and Hamilton pro- 
posed to Jefferson that the national capital 
should be established on the Potomac, half 
in Virginia, half in Maryland, as recom- 
pense for Virginia agreeing to the debt 
assumption. The Virginian made the 
trade. A little later he determined to com- 
bat Hamilton’s heresies, and began to do 
so with increasing vigor. 

What manner of man was Jefferson? 
Here is Mr. Bowers’s portrait of him, in 
brief. The future third President had 
little on the surface to denote the power of 
his character. He was “slender,” without 
being “thin.”” His members were “long 
and loosely jointed.” His eye was mild, 
and did not flash the fire of that of Hamil- 
ton. Mr. Bowers admits it was not overly 


direct in meeting another’s gaze, but at- 
tributes this to his “natural timidity.” 
Certainly he was not “coarse and vulgar,” 
as his opponents splenetically character- 


ized him. Mr. Bowers finds it hard to be- 
lieve that one who was a favorite in the 
French court, and who was on terms of in- 
timacy with kings, princes, and ambassa- 
dors should be slandered thus. Rather, 
he possessed “an ineffable charm,” and 
was always courteous and kindly, modest 
and tolerant. His tact was amazing. He 
put inferiors at their ease in his presence. 

But the Bowers ook depicts with in- 
finite skill the mental processes through 
which Jefferson went in bringing himself 
to the task of combatting the oligarchic 
endeavors of his brilliant and apparently 
impregnable rival. He had ample prov- 
ocation for the conflict and, at the outset, 
slender hopes of success. A survey of the 
country showed him the amplitude of re- 
source and vastness of power of the privi- 
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leged class, which Hamilton had con- 
sciously and purposefully attached to his 
cause. But Jefferson had to depend on 
the lowly herd, the despised “mob.” 

Slowly and circumspectly he picked out 
lieutenants in the Congress and through- 
out the nation. He was a master of mass 
psychology. He could tell, inerrantly, 
the reaction of the frontiersman in Ken- 
tucky or the farmer in the South, to a cer- 
tain event or declaration, without waiting 
for the word to come back as to what it 
had been. He was an inveterate letter- 
writer. His correspondence treated a 
myriad of subjects—art and agriculture, 
literature, science and philosophy, religion 
and morals—but politics naturally formed 
a vast part of the burden of his post. 
Principally by letter he “undertook the 
organization of the forces of democracy.” 
As Bowers describes him: 


Democrat and aristocrat, and sometimes 
autocrat; philosopher and politician; senti- 
mentalist and utilitarian; artist, naturalist, 
and scientist; thinker, dreamer, and doer; 
inventor and scholar; writer and statesman, 
he enthralled his followers, and fascinated 
while enfuriating his foes. 


Mr. Bowers tells vividly of those ten 
years of storm and wrath, calumny, riots 
and effigy-burning; we must pass by the 
picture of a Jefferson shunned and ostra- 
cized by the high society of Philadelphia 
because of his democracy; of the ups and 
downs of the French and British parties in 
America; of the idiocies of Citizen Genét, 
and the triumphs of ¢a ira and the Marse- 
illaise. We cannot linger long upon the 
brilliant apostrophes of Fisher Ames, 
“the Charles James Fox of America,” or 
look into the amazing duplicity of John 
Adams’s Cabinet, and their even more 
amazing willingness to defend and take 
pride in it. It is sufficient to say that he 
makes these men living characters to us. 
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Booms in Real Estate 


cA Warning from Past Experience 


makers has to learn its financial 

lessons from experience. The 
teachings of the past are generally for- 
gotten when the public has a considerable 
amount of money to invest. Walter 
Bagehot, the English economist, summed 
up this human failing thus: “At intervals, 
the blind capital, as we call it, of the 
country is particularly large and craving; 
it seeks for some one to devour it, and 
there is ‘plethora’; it finds some one, and 
there is ‘speculation’; it is devoured, 
and there is ‘panic.’” 

In the feverish buying and costly de- 
velopment of real estate going on to-day 
there is a close counterpart to the condi- 
tions that existed in 1906, as well as in 
the early ’90’s and before the panic of 
1873. This magazine, in September, 1906, 
carried the following comment on condi- 
tions of that time: 


N EARLYevery generation of money- 


For more than two years a “‘boom”’ in real 
estate has been growing in almost every part 
of the country. But it must be remembered 
that booms of to-day often expand on the 
site of the collapsed booms of fifteen years 
ago. And just as the investor in securities 
must heed the recurring cycles of financial 
depressions, the prospective investor in real 
estate should recall that there are recurring 
cycles of depressions and enhancements in 
real estate also. In the boom that is going 
on to-day about New York, about Los 
Angeles, about Dallas, about Colorado 
Springs, in thousands of smaller centers, and 
in Western farm lands, investors, especially 
those of moderate means, would do well to 
recall the lessons of other times, the early 
70’s and the early ’9o’s in particular, when 
real estate speculation went wild almost 
everywhere. 


Good investments in real estate are among 
the best of all investments, for land cannot 
close down, fly away, or go into bankruptcy, 
but prudence is the watchword. And pru- 
dence for the investor does not consort with 
speculation or the booms that speculation 
nourishes. A real estate dealer of twenty 
years’ experience declared that no suburban 
real estate should be bought for investment 
that will not yield at once, if improved by a 
structure, a satisfactory net income on the 
cost. “The danger point,” he says, “is 
reached when real estate is bought at a price 
that requires that something be left to the 
future to give it earning power.” That is a 
safe criterion for any investor who buys with 
the hope of return within any practicable 
number of years and the sound rule for any 
investor who invests for income. 

Every one of our great panics has been pre- 
ceded by a period of real estate speculation 
and of inflated values of real estate. Indeed, 
an increase in the prices of real estate has been 
the culminating feature of every one of our 
great waves of prosperity. We are now 
blessed with the longest period of prosperity 
that the country has ever seen. In these last 
two years of it there has been a noteworthy 
increase in the buying and selling of real 
estate and in the prices paid. Values are 
now higher than. they have ever been before, 
and the volume of transactions greater. The 
lull in great industrial promotions that fol- 
lowed the wave of expansion in 1900 and 1901 
has not been followed in the continuance of 
prosperity by another wave of the same kind, 
but now it is the turn of real estate to be pro- 
moted and exploited and pushed up in specu- 
lative value. Thousands and thousands of 
investors, large and small, have added a 
legitimate impetus to the advance. It is 
time for those who are meditating investments 
to note the high level of prices, if the disastrous 
story of past panic years and other years of 
local real estate panics is not to be repeated 
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on the heels of the present enthusiasm. Lots 
were sold in Columbus, Ohio, in 1812 for $300 
which in 1820 could not be sold for $25. 
There are men in Omaha to-day who are still 
paying off the indebtedness acquired when 
they had to sell at a sacrifice in 1893 the land 
that a year before had made them rich—on 
paper. In many cases the mortgages on the 
land were for a greater amount than the land 
would sell for when the panic came. Ta- 
coma, Washington, had a boom in which land 
soared to fabulous prices. Later it slumped. 
Many of the present valuable holdings of 
wealthy New Yorkers, the Vanderbilts, for 
example, were picked up at low prices after 
the panic of 1873. From 1870 to 1872 specu- 
lation was rampant. Yet lots that sold at 
this time for $35,000 sold in 1877 for $11,500. 
Lots on Fifth Avenue facing Central Park 
which had sold at $100,000 for corner lots and 
$75,000 for inside lots, were selling in 1877 
for $45,000 for corner lots and $25,000 for 
the others. To be sure, in all these places 
and in thousands of others the values of land 
rose again after the slump. In no growing 
community have the values of real estate 
failed to rise higher on a conservative basis 
after a depression than they stood in the 
speculative days of inflated prices before it. 
That, indeed, is why real estate offers so 
good a long-term investment. But there is 
risk in buying at the height of a boom. 


Such words of warning, which were 
followed within a few months by the panic 
of 1907 and the depression that followed 
it, are worthy of repetition when the 
Florida boom has carried prices of land in 
parts of that state far above levels on 


BOOMS IN REAL ESTATE 


which a fair return can be earned and when 
costly development of urban and subur- 
ban property throughout the country is 
exceeding the present needs of our popula- 
tion. To argue that the building boom 
should not be restricted because it affords 
a livelihood to many people and is largely 
responsible for our present prosperity is 
to argue that we can lift ourselves by our 
own boot straps. It puts the cart before 
the horse. The chief cause of depression 
is the tying up of a large amount of capital 
in fixed investments that do not earn an 
adequate return. If the present real 
estate speculation and building boom con- 
tinue we shall ultimately have to go 
through some lean years of slow growth 
and the marking down of real estate values 
by foreclosures, as our railroads were 
marked down during the periods of de- 
pression that followed the eras of specula- 
tive railroad building after the Civil War 
and in the ’8o’s. 

By checking the speculative fever in 
real estate, which is our only apparent 
economic ailment to-day, we could avoid 
the lean years of depression or at least 
materially alleviate their severity. With 
the danger of financial panics removed 
by the operation of the Federal Reserve 
System, there is no reason why, if we but 
give due consideration to the lessons of the 
past, we should not level off our peaks of 
prosperity and elevate our depths of de- 
pression to a more happy state of healthy, 
steady growth, 


Industrial Stocks 


Dangers to Be Avoided by Inexperienced Investors 


ITH theenactment of high income 

surtaxes during the war there 

began the transference of owner- 
ship of many industrial companies from 
the hands of a few people to the general 
public. Concerns which had been in the 
control of families for generations were 
recapitalized for what they were thought 
to be worth at the time and their stocks 
sold to the public, the families investing 


the money thus secured in tax-exempt 
municipal bonds. 

With the industrial prosperity that 
followed the post-war depression this 
movement has taken on much larger 
proportions and larger companies are now 
involved in it. Although the surtaxes 
are substantially reduced, the wide dis- 
tribution of liquid capital and the growing 
popularity of stocks as investments have 





WHEN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT SELLS 


created favorable conditions that have 
tempted many ewners of corporations to 
dispose of all or part of their holdings and 
reduce the risks they run by diversified 
investment of the proceeds. In many of 
these cases the voting power of the stock 
is so arranged, or a “voting trust” is 
established, that it leaves control of the 
company in the hands of the former owners 
or lodges it with the banking house which 
has bought the company and passed 
ownership of it, minus the control, on to 
the public. 

For the investor who is buying these 
new industrial stocks the question of 
whether his stock has voting power or not 
is of less importance than other points he 
should take into consideration. The in- 
vestor in fact seldom has any idea of exer- 
cising control over management; but for 
him the character of management should 
be of great moment. Yet the fact that a 
management is taking advantage of favor- 
able conditions to realize on all or part of 
its past investment of money and brains 
does not necessarily indicate that it may 
not continue successful in the management; 
it would likely be more successful than a 
new and inexperienced management. And 
although too much banker-influence in 
management is proverbially a bad thing, 
it cannot be said that a banking house that 
buys control of a company and then sells 
non-voting securities to the public has 
not given a hostage to the public, although 
it may not have given a hostage to fortune. 
Its continued success as a banking house 
depends largely on the success of its ven- 
tures. 

But it can be said that when experienced 
management deems it wise to dispose of a 
good part of its ownership in a business 
it may not be the best time for inexperi- 
enced investors to buy it. That is the 
important point for investors to take into 
account at this time. We are now in a 
period of industrial prosperity; industrial 
stocks have enjoyed one of the longest 
upward swings in the history of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Shrewd investors 
would hardly buy such stocks at this time 
unless they know a great deal about them, 
for in the natural course of events there 
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will be periods of less prosperity, in which 
the stocks of many of these companies 
are likely to sell at lower levels. 

As between industrial companies and 
those in the railroad and public utility 
fields the investor is generally much more 
at the mercy of the insiders in the former 
than the latter. Railroad and public 
utility companies report earnings monthly. 
Some industrial companies which have 
regard for the rights of the public that is 
interested in their securities make quar- 
terly reports of earnings and monthly 
statements as to the volume of their busi- 
ness. But the majority of such companies 
issue reports to their stockholders only 
once a year and those sometimes long after 
the year is closed. The stockholders, 
unless they are in close touch with the 
management, are in the dark most of the 
time as to what such companies are doing. 

Holders of the common stock of the 
National Cloak and Suit Company, for 
example, in December had the disturbing 
experience of seeing their shares drop in 
market value from 75 to 49} while the 
rest of the market was strong. This was 
a decline of a third in the market value of 
the stock within a few weeks and took 
place in the face of a general belief that 
the company’s earnings for the year would 
be up to its best record of recent years. 
There had been no information given out 
by the company during the year to alter 
this belief, yet after the break in the stock 
the news was published that 1925 had been 
a poor year and that earnings of the com- 
pany would be less than one third of what 
had been expected. 

Each recurring cycle of industrial pros- 
perity is accompanied by an increase in 
the amount of industrial financing. In 
past periods it has largely taken the form 
of preferred stock because the public - 
appetite was better for that than for 
common. After each such period there 
has been a record of defaults in dividends 
and of receiverships of companies that 
have been overcapitalized. And those 
securities which did weather the succeed- 
ing period of depression could frequently 
be bought for less money than they sold 
for during the days of prosperity. 
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To sum up: It is not likely to prove 
profitable for investors to buy new indus- 
trial stocks at the present high level of the 
market when they represent ownership 
that is being disposed of by those who have 
had experience in the business. It is 
particularly risky when such purchases 
are “blind” investments and it is impossi- 
ble for the stockholder to keep in touch 
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with the progress of the business. It 
would be better to wait until the business 
under its new capitalization and new 
management or control, if there be one, 
has gone through the next period of de- 
pression. For after that the stock will 
be both better seasoned and a safer and 
better investment, even though it may 
cost more. 


Investing Abroad 


vestment considerations discussed 

in these pages last month has to 
be made when a reader writes in as did 
this one from Iowa: 


A PRACTICAL application of the in- 


You suggest that, because of the high price 
of real estate, it is not wise for one to put all 
his savings in this form of investment. Please 
suggest something you would consider as an 
alternative or in addition to first mortgage 
bonds. I can invest only a small amount 
but I am anxious to invest it safely and in a 
place where it will earn a large sum. 


This was one of the many investors 
seeking a large return with a high degree 
of safety and asking the investment editor 
to help him solve this difficult problem. 
The reply to this man was as follows: 


If you desire to get as high a rate of interest 
as some of the real estate mortgage bonds 
give, probably the alternative field of invest- 
ment for you would be foreign government 
securities. Such bonds as the Argentine 6s, 
due 1957, selling at 96, seem to the writer 
much safer than many of the real estate 
mortgage bonds being brought out based on 
present high values in that field. A still 
higher yield could be secured on European 
bonds brought out in this country, such as 
Belgium 63s, due 1949, French 73s due 1941, 
and both of these seem suitable for a portion 
of an investor’s funds, although we would not 
advise the placing of all one’s money in such 
securities. 


Another reader, from South Dakota, 
presented much the same problem, but 
in this case he had already turned his 
attention to foreign bonds and what he 


wanted particularly was suggestions of 
issues to buy. “I have a small amount 
of funds,” he wrote, “that I have been 
thinking of putting into securities of 
a higher income value than can be 
had from strictly conservative invest- 
ments and it seems as if in all human 
probability foreign bonds paying from 7 
per cent. and upward would be safer as an 
investment than Florida real estate bonds 
giving similar returns. What would you 
advise? Also, what in your opinion are 
the best foreign bonds that at this time 
are paying a high yield of interest?” 
To him the Investment Editor replied: 


As between Florida real estate mortgage 
bonds and foreign government securities the 
writer is inclined to believe that at the present 
time the outlook is more favorable for foreign 
government issues. On the other hand, 
there are houses of long experience of a highly 
conservative character making real estate 
loans in Florida and it seems safe to assume 
that their issues will not be seriously affected 
when the Florida boom subsides. 

Foreign government bonds that would seem 
suitable for your purpose and which would give 
you the rate of return you desire might be 
such issues as: 


Austrian 7s, due 1943, selling around 


100 

Belgium 63s, 1949 92 

Brazil 8s, 1941 101} 
Chile Mortgage Bank 63s, 1957 96 

Czechoslovak 74s, 1945 96% 
German 7s, 1949 101g 
Japanese 63s, 1954 923 
Peru 8s, 1944 101g 
El Salvador 8s, 1948 105% 
French 73s, 1941 978 














